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United Kingdom 


Industry and Trade 


Up to the end of 1940 there was little control over 
industry, except indirectly, through the rationing of raw 
material supplies, the prohibition of the production of 
certain consumers’ goods and the curtailment of others ; 
moreover, there were no restrictions on the freedom of 
movement of labour. But the position had then been 
reached when direct Government intervention became an 
essential condition of a further and rapid expansion in the 
production of the goods of war. 

On March 4th, Mr Oliver Lyttelton, then President of 
the Board of Trade, announced that the output of some 
of the factory trades supplying the civilian home market 
was to be concentrated into the smallest number of plants. 
The object of the concentration scheme was not to bring 
about any further contraction in output, but to release for 
war work additional manpower, factory space and 
machinery. Its scope was limited in that it was originally 
intended to be applied only to industries manufacturing 
certain consumers’ goods with a combined labour force 
numbering about 1,000,000 insured persons aged 16 to 64 
in July, 1939. Even within the industries covered, firms 
employing less than 20 persons were excluded from 
the scheme. Within its limited scope the process of 
concentration was substantially completed by the end of 
the year. 

Apart from securing the concentration of the production 
of certain consumers’ goods, the Government took control 
over the movement of industry. The Location of Industry 
(Restriction) Order, 1941, which came into force on 
July 25th, provides that no person may, without a licence 
issued by the Board of Trade, (a) “carry on at any factory 
or warehouse having an area of 3,000 or more feet super 
any trade or business not carried on there previously,” or, 
(b), “carry on at other premises having an area of 3,000 
or more feet super, whatever their previous use, a business 
of production or storage.” 

Moreover, in order to prevent the dislocation of essential 


industries, the Government restricted the movement of 
labour by the application of the Essential Work Order. 
The output of war equipment showed a_ substantial 
expansion ; the absence of any major dislocations was due, 
in no small measure, to the reduction in shipping losses and 
the lull in air raids during the second half of the year. 
But although 1941 was a year of solid progress, the 
process of mobilising industry for war is still incomplete. 


Agriculture 


THE year opened with an unusually severe frost and spring 
came late ; hill sheep suffered from a shortage of keep, both 
home-grown and purchased, and the lamb crop was corre- 
spondingly small. The summer drought led to a poor and 
late growth of root crops in the south and east, and’ the 
heavy rains in August, while they ensured a good flush of 
grass in the autumn, delayed the corn harvest until in some 
districts it coincided with potato lifting. All through the 
year the weather seemed to aggravate what was already 
the most pressing problem of the British farmer—the 
shortage of labour to handle the greatly increased acreage 
under crops in the time available. The further call-up of 
agricultural workers was postponed from the spring till 
the late autumn ; there was a large increase in the number 
of tractors and other machines employed ; greater use was 
made of the Women’s Land Army and the casual labour 
provided by urban workers and schoolboys. But the short- 
age of labour remained as the factor limiting a further 
increase in the production of crops. 

The fixing, in July, 1940, of ga national minimum wage 
for agricultural workers at 48s. per week did not have the 
expected effect of stabilising - wages; representatives of 
farm workers continued to press for a minimum of £3 per 
week, which, after having been approached by a cuanto 
of county wages boards, was adopted by the Central Wages 
Board in December. The experience gained in the spring in 
the rationing of concentrated feeding-stuffs for farm 
animals led to considerable modifications in the scheme 
adopted for 1941-2; issues of concentrates to dairy cows 
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were linked to sales of milk and issues to other farm 
animals were confined mainly to specialist holdings. The 
decline in the number of pigs and poultry on commercial 
holdings is known to have continued, though the shortage 
of eggs gave an inducement to an expansion in the number 
of backyard poultry. Nor did these modifications altogether 
prevent a fall in milk yields during the year, which was 
only partially offset by an increase in the number of dairy 
cows. Coupled with the large and continuing ‘increase in 
milk consumption, this led to a shortage of liquid milk 
during the winter and consumer rationing was introduced 
in November. 

The Ministry of Food continued to buy at fixed prices 
most of the major farm products ; in June the sale of eggs 
from flocks with more than 50 birds was restricted to 
agents of the Ministry, and a national marketing organi- 
sation was also set up to dispose of the 1941 crop of onions 
and carrots. The prices paid by the Ministry for its pur- 
chases were such that the majority of farmers undoubtedly 
improved their financial position during 1941, and this was 
especially so in areas where cereals, potatoes and beet are 
important ; the index of crop prices compiled by the 
Ministry of Agriculture rose from 86 {1927-29 = 100) 
in 1938 to a provisional figure of 168 in December, 1941. 
On the other hand, low prices for store sheep continued, 
and only a few hill farmers benefited from the rising 
prices of dairy stock. The subsidy paid on hill ewes was 
raised from 2s. 6d. per ewe in 1940-41 to 7s. 6d. for 1941-42, 
as a means of repaying to hill farmers some of their 
increased outlay on wages. There was also an extension of 
Government grants: for drainage, bracken cutting and the 
renovation of pastures. 


Manpower Policy 


THE year 1941 witnessed a gradually increasing demand on 
the nation’s manpower, and in consequence gradually 
sterner measures of mobilisation. The year opened with 
the abandonment of appeals and exhortation, proceeded 
with the principle of direction, and closed with the adoption 
of conscription of women. In January, Mr Bevin announced 
that the Government was to comb out non-essential trades, 
compile an industrial register of available manpower and 
prohibit, under Essential Work Orders, employers in certain 
vital industries from dismissing their workers or workers 
from leaving their employment except with the permission 
of the Ministry of Labour. In the same month, compulsory 
fire-watching duties were imposed on male persons in certain 
areas and in certain premises ; this form of compulsion was 
extended by the National Service (No. 1) Act of 1941, passed 
in April, which allowed men called up to be posted to 
civil defence. Also in January a Royal Proclamation rendered 
men aged 18-19 and 37-40 liable to register for military 
service ; these were the last age groups covered by the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act of 1939. Moreover, 
it was announced that men would no longer be reserved 
under the Schedule of Reserved Occupations unless they 
were actually engaged on work of greater national im- 
portance than service in the armed forces or industry. 

It was not, however, until March that the implications 
of the new policy—with its sanction of compulsion in the 
background—were fully revealed. First of all, a scheme 
for the concentration of a large number of civilian indus- 
tries was announced, which it was hoped would release 
500,000 to 750,000 workers in the next six months. On 
March 17th a new Registration for Employment Order laid 
upon all citizens the obligation to register for work of 
national importance; by the end of the year men up to 
46 years and women up to 31 had registered. Never- 
theless, the procedure was at first far too slow. Up 
to the end of June some 1,233,000 women had registered, 
but only 196,000 had been interviewed by officials of the 
Ministry of Labour to find out whether they were available 
for transfer to war work; again, of these 196,000 only 
25 per cent were found to be so available. The Ministry 
of Labour had placed too generous an interpretation on 
essential work. Moreover, the concentration of in- 
dustry had only released some 149,000 workers directly, 
though many more had left the industries affected before 
concentration actually took place. 

As the demands on manpower grew, however, the pro- 
cedure was tightened up. In September the Ministry of 
Labour announced that there would be a more selective 
process of interviewing, though women covered by the 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations, in addition to those 
already in national or vital service or responsible for house- 
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holds, were still exempt. At the end of October it was an. 
nounced that the Undertakings (Restriction on Engage. 
ment) Order was to be applied to all women aged 20-30, 
which meant that such women could only be employed, or 
obtain employment, through the employment exchanges : 
the Order came into effect in February, 1942. F 

All these measures for mobilising womanpower were 
taken under defence regulation 58A, made in May, 1940, 
which gave the Minister of Labour power to direct any 
citizen to perform any service which he thought that person 
capable of performing. The emphasis was thus on direction, 
The women were directed to war work, but it was held 
that there was no power to conscript women for the armed 
forces. Instead, women called up were told that if they did 
not join the armed forces they would be sent to work in a 
munition factory. In the meantime, however, the demands 
of the ATS were growing rapidly and were far outstripping 
the intake of volunteers or those to whom this indirect 
compulsion had been applied. In December, therefore, 
the National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941, in addition to 
placing a general oblfyation to serve on all citizens, made 
all single women liable to conscription—either for the 
forces, for civil defence or for certain munition work—and 
will first be applied to women aged 20-30. Married women 
and mothers are exempt from conscription, but can still 
be directed into war work under Regulation 58A unless 
their family responsibilities make it a genuine hardship, 
Other provisions of this Act raised the age-limit for con- 
scripting men for the armed forces from 41 to §1 and 
enabled men to be compelled to do part-time military 
duties, that is, to join the Home Guard. Finally, the 
Schedule of Reserved Oecupations was virtually abolished 
by the substitution of individual for block reservation. 


Labour Conditions 


THE main trends remained the same in 1941 as in 1940; 
they were speeded up. Unemployment, in effect, dis- 
appeared ; below 200,000 in November and December, it 
represented less than a safe margin of workers changing 
jobs ; and a large part of even the core of “ unemployables ” 
was absorbed. The picture is one of acute labour shortage. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND TRADE DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Registered Unemployed Trade Disputes* 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
000's 000's 000's 000's 
January 1,519 695 108 24 
February 1,504 581 168 23 
March 1,121 458 165 285 
April 973 411 82 187 
May 881 369 91 14 
June 767 302 14 : 89 
July 827 279 33 25 
August 799 270 13 44 
September 830 231 52 | 93 
October 835 216 87 96 
November ; 791 199 48 72 
December 705 188 50 37 
Average 963 350 78 | 90 
| 
* Number of working days lost 


Other labour statistics give the same picture of a “ sellers’ 
market ” for labour. In spite of a Government White Paper 
in the summer, counselling restraint in wage claims, the 
index of wages continued its steady rise, though the attempt 
to stabilise the cost of living was largely successful. Earnings 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 
| Wages (a) Cost of Living (0) 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
January ...... ; - 110} 123 174 196 
POUEUATY.. ccccccs ‘ 11]; 1254 177 197 
March .... : 1144 1254 179 197 
April . 1153 126 178 198 
‘ Sie 115} 126 180 200 
OD xs o0s : ; ; 1163 1273 181 200 
DU tkkbnseecaveuaneen ‘ 119 128 187 199 
August Rech bila 119} 128} 185 199 
September ...... 1194 1284 187 199 
October ree 120° 128} 189 199 
0 eee 120 129 | 192 200 
SEE Sas 04.044 n5000 121 132? | 195 201 
a er 117 127 184 | 199 
Quemeses na ain aatiteientne Se ' quinine ' —_— - | — —_— 
(a) Index (1924100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal fluctuation. 


(6) Ministry of Labour Index for Ist of month (July 1, 1914100). 
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rose by considerably more than wage rates. Hours lost by 
strikes and lock-outs were again astonishingly few, most of 
the disputes being small, local, short-lived and often un- 
authorised. Manpower was the scarcest sinew of war ; and, 
in general, the demands of labour were generously met by 
employers who, under war conditions, have small incentive 
to count the cost. 

The worst feature of labour conditions, not shown in 
statistics, is welfare arrangements to meet the influx and 
transfer of workers into war industries. The limits upon the 
workers’ standard of living are physical rather than mone- 
tary ; they are set by rationing and shortages, rather than 
by earnings, and by the presence or absence of decent 
arrangements for housing, travelling and works feeding. 


. Export Policy 


IN 1940 exports were organised and pushed to provide 
currencies to pay for essential imports, at first undis- 
criminatingly to all countries (including, oddly, Empire 
countries) and then “selectivity” to earn dollars and 
“hard” currencies. In 1941 the whole status of exports 
was changed, and the export drive was disrupted and largely 
abandoned, wisely and necessarily, but to the discomfiture 
of export industries and exporters, who had made ready 
to push their wares abroad. 

In the first quarter of the year the “selective” export 
programme ruled. Then, in March, the introduction of 
Lend-Lease removed its prime justification—it was no 
longer necessary to pay for United States supplies in cash. 
Dollars were still needed to pay for old orders and new 
contracts outside of Lend-Lease arrangements, and hard 
currencies were still needed to pay for essential supplies 
from Latin America. But, from being a major war industry, 
exports became of minor importance. In July, a White 
Paper recorded a British promise not to compete with 
American exporters in neutral markets in goods in short 
supply because of Lend-Lease ; the corollary of this, that 
the United States and Britain should together finance 
essential imports from Latin America, though expected, has 
not been made public. 

By the end of 1941, therefore, the status of exports had 
changed radically. Formerly, export industries had enjoyed 
a priority next to, or even equal to, munitions, Now, no 


-Finance and 


The Stock Exchanges 


IF 1940, the first full year of the war, mainly reflected the 
course of external military and political events, the past year, 
1941, portrayed the logical consequences of wartime financial 
methods on the stock markets. It is certain that considerable 
encouragement was derived from the relatively favourable 


Year 1941 
secu 
Jar April Jun Aug Dex Dex 
7 15 20 14 5 31 
24%, Consols 174 17h 804 813 82) 82} 
34% War Loan 1033 104 104 105} 104} 105" 
L.M.S. 4% 1923 Pref 38h 364 404 444 524 02 
G.W.R. Ord. Stock 34 Ss i ot Ow 434 444 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton | 115 106/3 | 109/- | 122 142 142/6 
LC.1, 30 29/3 31 32 | 33/3 33 
Courtaulds | 32 29,6 29 31/9 | 35/3 33/6 
Vickers 10 15/3 15 159 16/3 | 18 16/9 
Rolls Royce 15/74 | 73/9 71/3 | 80/- | 81/3 | 90/- 
Cunard Ord. 2/9 2/6 3/6 6 15/- 15/1} 
Woolworth : 53/9 46/3 | 48/9 57/6 62/3 58/3 
Brit. American Tobacco | 87/6xd) 85 83/9 87/6 101/10}; 86/3 
Dunlop Rubber Co 32/6 33 33/9 36/6 39/- | 31/9 
Burmah Oil 53/9 46/104; 49/44 | 56/3 | 67/6 50/- 
Anglo-Iranian 37/6 27/6 | 29/4) | 36/3 | 49/44 | 45 
‘Shell’ Transport 41/3xd) 40/7) | 43/9 | 49/4) | 65/- | 51/104 
Sub Nigel .... 1 % | Th | th | Te TAxd 
Mawchi Mines 4 } 31/104) 29 26/3xd| 26/3 | 29/- | 20/74 
Utd. Sua Be tong 45/10} 41/10} 43/9xd 44/44 45/-xd 30/14 


course of the war, in particular the ever-increasing difficulties 
of the German armies in Russia, with our consequent im- 
munity from the constant threat of invasion and air-raids. 
Apart from some short period influences, the trend of 
Prices was determined by purely financial factors. To a 
nsing national income and volume of saving were added 
the proceeds of periodic Treasury vestings. These operations, 
much criticised for their total disregard of redemption dates, 
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labour, materials or plant needed for direct war- work 
should normally be available for the export industries, 
whose resources became free for war production. The test, 
rightly and properly in total war, was now physical and 
not financial. The only exceptions were the interim need, 
pending an international financial agreement, to pay for 
essential imports outside of Lend-Lease ; and the lasting 
need to furnish British overseas countries and friendly 
nations with essential civilian supplies. By the end of the 
year a ban on the export of everything but these countries’ 
bare necessities was widely asked for on sound grounds 
of war economy. 


Commodity Prices 


Tue rate of increase in the wholesale prices of basic com- 
modities slowed down considerably in 1941. The Econo- 
mist’s index of prices advanced by 7.5 per cent between 
December, 1940, and December, 1941, and the more com- 
prehensive Board of Trade index rose by 4.9 per cent 
during this period. Between August, 1939, and December, 
1941, the two indices recorded rises of 54 per cent and 
59 per cent respectively. 

The comparatively small price increase in the past year 
suggests that control has been fairly effective. Since the 
interplay of supply and demand had been replaced by the 
control of imports and production and by the method of 
allocation and rationing, a measure of price stability was 
to be expected. Such increases as have taken place can be 
ascribed largely to higher costs of production or imports. 
Chaages in the prices of the commodities included in The 
Economist index, as well as details of the index, are shown 
on page 30. 

So far as retail prices are concerned, the Ministry of 
Labour’s index of the cost of living for January I, 1942, 
was only 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. Between 
September 1, 1939, and January 1, 1942, the index registered 
an advance of 29 per cent. 

During the past year the Ministry of Labour’s index of 
clothing prices rose by 21 per cent; fuel and light were 
3 per cent, and miscellaneous items 5 per cent dearer, The 
index of food prices was actually lower at the beginning of 
1942 than a year earlier. 

The stabilisation of the Ministry of Labour’s index of the 
cost of living has involved an increase in the subsidies. 


Investment 


included American, Canadian, South African and Indian 
securities, as well as the repayment of the 5 per cent LCC 
loan 1940-60 in February. These influences were early felt 
in the gilt-edged market, and despite the competition of 
war weapons’ weeks throughout the country, prices advanced 
steadily. Thus, in October, 3} per cent War Loan touched 
1063, the highest level since 1936. The success of the 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
PRICES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks 
(1926 = 100) 
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Treasury tap issues of the 2} per cent National War Bonds 
fully reflected the rise in the Funds. Although by waiting 
seven weeks between the closing of the tap on the 1946-48 
issue and the new loan in early October the top of the 
market was mixed, it was possible to extend the redemption 
date to 1949-51 and still obtain a favourable market. 

By early summer, however, the steadily declining yield 
on gilt-edged stocks compelled the investor to turn his 
attention to equities. Although the severity of EPT con- 
tinued to form the theme of innumerable chairmen’s 
speeches, it was felt that its worst effects had been seen, 
and those shares with favourable standards and good post- 
war prospects soon advanced. Thus, according to the 
Actuaries Investment Index, the yield margin between Old 
Consols and industrial shares at the close of 1940 was 3.21, 
at the end of April it was unchanged, but by the end of 
September it had .narrowed to 2.23. Over the same 
period, turnover, which duriag the Balkan campaign 
had fallen to barely 1,500 bargains daily, showed marked 
improvement, and throughout August to mid-October the 
number of bargains daily exceeded 3,000. 

The year, however, ended on a more sombre note. Prices, 
which despite the increasing tension had been well main- 
tained, reacted sharply on the actual outbreak of hostilities 
in the Far East. But as long as the underlying confidence in 
ultimate victory exists, financial and technical, rather than 
military, considerations will determine the trend of prices. 


New Capita! Issues 


BRITISH Government issues in 1941 reached a new record 
for recent years at a level of £1,497.5 millions against 
£1,070.8 millions. The increase of £426.7 millions is, how- 
ever, considerably less than the previous vear’s increase of 
£1,034.0 millions. The following table indicates the trend of 





® DORROWING BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO 
SHAREHOLDERS ONLY (Million 
Bri 
Calen / 
da | ! “ig! , ) 
Years | Gover Horne ta 7 wereign Issue 1928 
: Corp Othe ‘ofa if 
} me eat Hom 
} 
1928 83-9 14-9 164 -8 9S A 63 -2 42-3 369-1 Ww) 
1933 150 -8 24-5 34-9 10-2 29 -2 4 244-8 it 
1934 44-1 36 +] 57 137-7 | 29-9 1-5 169°] Th 
193 88-0 51-1 81-6 220-7 | 15-2 0-2 236°] td 
1936 60-2 | 79-5 30) -¢ 230-31 24-7 @-7 95 -B i 
1937 95-8 43-7 84-7 224-3 21-1 6-3 251 Os 
1938 75-9 24-9 52-2 163-0 24-3 2-8 180 +1 iy 
1939 36 -8 12-1 P€ 75 6 15-8 0-3 91-7 a5 
1940 | 1070-8 | Nil 1-4 1072-2 0-2 Nil | 1072-4 93 
1941 1497 -5 Nil )-4 1497 -9 2-9 Nil 1500 -8 406 


* Including County and Public Board Loans 


borrowing in the London market, excluding issues by Per- 
mussion to Deal, over the past eight years and provides a 
comparison with 1928, the base year for purposes of the 
index, which now stands at 406. The second table analyses 
borrowing inclusive of issues by permission to deal and 
shows a rise in the amount raised last year from {1,088.7 


TOTAL BORROWING, INCLUDING 


Déal 


STOCK EXCHANG! 
(Million /) 


** Permission to 


Calendar 


Years San bornapire loreign 

Ps Corpor Oo L . 

rr eee Hon 
1938 75-9 27-7 110-1 213-7 53-7 5-7 273-1 
1939 36 -8 12-1 66 -2 115-1 25-5 2-2 142 -8 
1940 1,070 -8 Nil 6 6 1,087 -4 1-3 Nil 1,088 -7 
194] 1,497 -5 Nil 8-0 1,505 -5 4-2 0-1 1,509 -8 


* Including County and Public Board Loans 


millions to £1,509.8 millions. The total of extra-govern- 
mental borrowing, calculated on the wider basis, declined 
from £17.9 millions to £12.3 millions. Industrial borrowing 
at home was more than halved at £8.0 millions against £16.6 
millions, but there was a moderate rise in Empire borrowing 
from £1.3 millions to £4.2 millions. Issues by home corpora- 
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tions were nil, while foreign issues totalled only Lo. 
million. The third table analyses conversions over the Dast 
six years. There was no Government conversion in 1941 
compared with the issue of £352.8 millions of 2 per cent 
Conversion in the previous year. Extra-governmental cop. 
versions, however, totalled £54.4 millions against nil, The 
foregoing tables suggest that the tendencies in the new 
capital market, which have been evident since the outbreak 
of war, of increased Government borrowing and _virtya) 
exclusion of industrial issues, were continued last year. 


CONVERSION IssuEs (Million {£) 


1936 i937 1938 1939 1940 194) 

{ 
British Govi 57-2 \ Ni Nil 352-8 Nil 
) 109-7 x 23-6 26 -0 Nil 544 
rytal 146-9 4 2S *t 2 54-4 


Exclusion of the unoflicial borrower was more complete, 
and a high proportion of the non-governmental issues were, 
in fact, made by public utility companies. The rise in the 
total of Governmen: borrowing was, however, less sub- 
stantial than might have been expected in view of the vast 
increase in supply expenditure last year. The entire total 
was, of course, raised by reliance on issues through the tap 
It is more than probable that the increased tempo of the war 
will demand an acceleration in Government borrowing in 
1942. 


Industrial Profits 

Last year was a period of further mobilisation of indus- 
trial resources, and it might have been expected that this 
would be reflected in industrial profits. The gross figure, 
however, shows a rise of only just over 3.3 per cent to 
rather under £391} millions for the 2,041 concerns which 
reported during the calendar year. The modest character of 
the rise is due to the effects of EPT at 100 per cent and 
the curtailment of non-essential production. Meanwhile, 
net profit after debenture interest dropped from £198.6 
millions to £175.6 millions, a fall of some 11.5 per cent. 
The movement of earnings over the past decade is shown 
in the first table below : — 


ComPANY Reports PuBljsHep IN CALENDAR YEARS 1931-41 
t Pre * 
(ham 
Index 
Cony ri 1998 — 100 
a 7 ‘ Precedin 
nw pe Year 
Mr { Mn 
1931 2,009 160 -1 206 -6 771 
1932 1,998 143°3 175-0 j 63-1 
1933 1,945 141-4 140 -8 } 63-4 
1934 1,975 168 -8 1448 } 73-9 
1935... 2,11 203-2 175-3 | 857 
1936 2,186 239-1 212 -2 96 °5 
1937. 2,279 281-4 240-3 1132 
1938 2,389 02 +7 284 -4 I 120-7 
1939 2,342 267 «5 291-4 110°8 
19407 2,260 208 «1 216°3 106 “6 
19411 2,041 175 °€ 198 -6 94 °3 
* Aft Debenture Interest. + 1940 and 1941 figures are not strictly comparable 
with previou ears 
QUARTERLY CHANGES IN ProFits* 1931-41 
Ist Ouarte 2nd Onarter ard © 4th Cmarter 
h 
| Profits Proiit Profits | Profits 
“iS hange {| y,, og | Change No. of | &h - ce) No of | ( — 
on ” " | 
' Prev Cos Prey \o Prev j Co Prev 
Year y Year | Year 
' 
o, 
193} 596 10 -6 619 19-4 320 35-5 474 539 
? z | > 99 
1932 548 14°3 675 21-8 503 28-6 | 472 | “ 
1933 562 8-9} 612 3-3 307 5:5 | 464 | +305 
1934 547 5-3 | 642 18-2} 318 27:7 | 468 j,+529 
1935 592 14-6 694 17-8 545 +12-2 1 485 ’ 8’ 
1936 | 569 13-3 739 10 -6 382 14:3| 496 | +152 
1937 { 628 11-9 765 19-9 337 19:2} 549 + 20 °2 
1938 646 10-5} 805 12-9 374 1-4} 564 44 
1939 656 9-0 | = 793 8-2| 345 79| 548 | - 71 
1940+; 552 4-1] 722 )| 428 16-8} 558 | — 37 
1941+ 439 9-0} 497 12:5 498 17-5 607 | — 7°55 
i ' ; 
* After Debenture Interest * 1940 and 194] figures are not strictly omparable 


with previous years 
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Unlike 1940, every quarter of 1941 contributed its quota 
jo the decline in net profits, but the fall was heaviest in 
the third and lightest in the fourth quarter. The quarterly 
fuctuation appears, however, to owe more to the seasonal 
character of certain industries, which influences the date 


DrvISION OF Prorits (FOURTH QUARTER COMPANIES) 


| 


Proportion of Profits Rate of Payment on each Class 
| (after Deb. Interest) f Capital 
Reports | 
Issued | i as 
u | 
Fourth | Paid in j Paid in Reserve oe a Earned Paid 
Quarter Pref Sch =, ture ence sped a 
Dis Div. Carried Ordinary | Ordinary 
lorward | 
1931 | 43-1 16°9 |Dr.20-0 5°18 a8 9 3-9 
1932 32-4 | 75°4 (Dr. 7°8 5:16 a) 4-4 iY 
1933 23-4 | 64-3 12-3 3°04 32 6-2 | 2 
1934 196 | 59°9 20°5 4°95 a? 9-9 6s 
1935 19-0 | 55:2 25°8 4°84 4°55 116 | 79 
1936 17°5 53°5 29-0 4°75 4° 14-2 9-2 
1937 15-7 51-6 32-7 4°59 5:4 18-2 11-2 
1938 13-9 48-8 37 °3 4-47 5:0 18 +7 10-6 
1939 16 -0 46-1 37°9 4-47 4-8 14-9 8-2 
1940* 23-6 61-4 15-0 4-80 58 12-1 9-8 
1941* 29-5 54-1 16-4 4-60 ti-4 10-9 & 4 
* 1940 and 1941 figures are not strictly comparable with previous years 


at which they report, than to any change in general ex- 
perience of industry as a whole. 

With a fall in net profit, there is inevitably a rise in the 
proportion going to preference capital, and the following 
table for fourth quarter companies shows a considerable 
fall in the proportion received by ordinary shares. For fourth 
quarter concerns the fall in equity earnings continued, while 
the decline in payments broken last year was resumed 


The Money Market 


JUDGED by the changes of interest rates which it witnessed, 
1941 must rank as the least eventful year in the history of 
the London money market. During the year the open 
market discount rate remained fixed at 1I\'s per cent, and 
the short term money rate at 1 per cent. Yet, within this 
appearance of monotonous stability, it may truly be said 
that momentous changes have taken place in the function- 
ing of the money market and in the machinery of credit 
control, The most important of these arose from the growth 
in Treasury deposit receipts, which, from the point of view 
both of the authorities and of the banks, have come to 
overshadow Treasury bills as a liquid asset and as a factor 
in the credit position. It should be noted that over the year 
the clearing banks’ bill holding fel! from £264,856,000 to 
£171,080,000—a movement accentuated in the first two 


months of 1942—while their Treasury deposit receipts rose’ 


almost uninterruptedly from £313,500,000 to £758,000,000. 
To complete the picture it should be pointed out that there 
was a fall of short loans by the clearing banks from 
£158,504,000 at the end of 1940 to £141,316,000 at the end 
of 1941. In other words, the dominant element in the banks’ 


AVERAGE MONEY KATES 


1929 10 0 j ] 
1937 200 011 6) ) 
1938 0 ) 0] 0 
1939 ; 1 4 


194] 2 0 0 } 


structure of liquid assets had by the end of the year come 
to be represented by a type of security created through 
direct contact between the banks and the Treasury and 
divorced entirely from the open money market. 

The issue of Treasury bills increased from £2,151,000,000 
to £2,547,000,000 during 1941, and towards the end of the 
year the outstanding amount of bills issued through the 
weekly tender was running £130,000,000 higher than at the 
end of 1940. But it is evident from the published figures of 

and discount company balance-sheets that an increasing 
Proportion of Treasury bills—of tender as well as tap bills— 
has been making its way into non-market quarters. Public 
departments and overseas central banks and issuing 
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authorities have between them absorbed much more than 
last year’s expansion of £396,000,000 in Treasury bills. In 
July, 1941, it became known that Treasury bills were being 
issued through the tap to Empire central banks. Long before 
that, the competition of these institutions at the weekly 
tenders for Treasury bills had become so keen as to keep 
the discount market on exceptionally short rations. It was 
to meet this situation that the weekly offerings of Treasury 
bills were increased from £65,000,000 to £75,000,000 during 
the year. Apart from these changes, made for the conveni- 
ence of the discount market, all other fluctuations in the 
issue of Treasury bills disappeared. Their issue had become 
almost static, and it was the Treasury deposit which became 
the truly elastic element in the floating debt—and therefore 
in the liquidity structure of the banks. 

The extent to which the banks have allowed their money 
market assets to run down has increased the dependence 
of the discount market on the official buyer. The market 
has not had to borrow or discount at the Bank of England 
at the customary official rates for such assistance. But the 
market has repeatedly gone to the special buyer of bills 
when pressed for money and has almost invariably found 
him ready to buy selected and usually short maturities at the 
banks’ buying rate of 1 per cent. The modern equivalent 
of being “in the Bank” involves, therefore, no penalties. 
The increasing resort to such open market operations taken 
in conjunction with the increasing direct contact between 
the banks and the central bank through Treasury deposit 
receipts has undoubtedly increased the artificiality of the 
discount market as such, and the market has increasingly 
turned its attention to dealing in and running Government 
bonds of short to medium currency. Owing to this long- 
standing change in the nature of the discount market’s 
operations, the trend towards concentration among its 
member firms has made further progress during the year. 


Foreign Exchanges 


By January, 1941, the structure of foreign exchange control 
had crystallised. The registered account machinery, 
operated with the United States and Switzerland, remained 
undisturbed during the year with a middle rate of $4.03 
and of 17.35 Swiss francs to the £. Special accounts had by 
the end of 1940 covered the whole network of neutrals 
with whom Great Britain was transacting trade, with the 
exception of Russia, China, Japan and a number of Central 
American countries. After Germany’s invasion of Russia, 
that country was brought within the fold of the trade and 
payments agreements. The financial agreement signed in 
July, 1941, provided for the financing of the whole of Soviet- 
sterling area trade through a centralised clearing account 
to be kept at the Bank of England in the name of the State 
Bank of the USSR. China was brought within the sphere 
of special account countries later in the year, and with 
Japan’s entry into the war a quotation for the Chinese 
national dollar replaced the Shanghai dollar. The yen ceased 
to be quoted after the application of economic sanctions 
to Japan in July. 

The agreements which led to the opening of Central 
American accounts with 12 Central American republics 
introduced a principle of some importance in the machinery 
of sterling exchange control. Until then the control, vis-a- 
vis non-sterling countries, had in general been operated 
on a strictly bilateral basis. The registered or special 
accounts through which the payments in question were 
being financed were made available only for mutual trans- 
actions between the sterling afea and the country concerned. 
This tended to force the trade in question within the rigid 
limits of bilateral equilibrium. In the case of the 12 Central 
American countries, the trade and financial unit to which 
the scheme of payments was made to operate was extended 
to embrace all of them. Thus, it was possible to compensate 
payments, surpluses and deficits of the sterling area within 
this larger number of countries to the undoubted advantage 
of all parties concerned. The whole of the world with which 
Great Britain trades is now encompassed within the network 
of all parties concerned. 

The main feature of the foreign exchange position is 
the extent to which trade is divorcing itself from the 
machinery of foreign exchange settlement. With the passage 
of the Lend-Lease Act, the arrangements whereby Canada 
is supplying munitions, materials and foodstuffs free of any 
charge to the British Government and the extension of the 
Lend-Lease principle to both British and American 
deliveries to China, the proportion of international transit 
of goods which now has a foreign exchange counterpart 
must be exceptionally small. 
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Overseas Countries 


United States 


THE outstanding feature of 1941 was the rise in production. 
The manufacture of durable goods rose from an average 
of 138 in 1940 to a figure estimated at 212 in November 
and probably higher by the end of the year. The produc- 
tion of non-durable goods was, on an average, I13 in 1940 
and 142 in November, 1941. The rise in mineral produc- 
tion was less pronounced—from 117 in 1940 to 129 in 
November, 1941. The increase in output was accompanied 
by an increase in the index of factory employment from 
107.5 in 1940 to 132.7 in October, 1941, and by an increase 
in the average working week from about 38 for 1940 to 4I 
in August, 1941. 

Prices.—Prices rose throughout the year. The Bureau 
of Labour Statistics index of wholesale prices was 79 on 
an average in 1940, and 94 at the end of November. Much 
of this rise was attributable to farm products, which rose 
from 71 at the beginning of the year to 91 in November. 
Primary commodities rose higher—the BLS basic index 
rising from 119 at the beginning of the year to 157 in early 
December. The rise in the cost of living index was smaller 
—from roo in 1940 to 108 in September. 

Industry and Trade.—Building was extremely active 
throughout the year. From the average of 81 in 1940, the 
index of construction rdése to 159 in September. The great 


(and more sustained) rise was in non-residential building ;° 


by early summer, residential building seemed to have 
reached a peak, perhaps owing to the pressure of priorities. 

Retail trade was high through the year; but the buying 
boom seemed to have culminated in the summer and was 
followed by a distinct setback in the autumn. With factory 
payrolls up from 105 in 1940 to 163 in September, and 
with agricultural income up by about one-third, the pur- 
chasing power of consumers was at a high level at the end 
of the year, although the rise in prices was reducing the 
capacity of certain groups. 

While several price ceilings were introduced early in the 
year, and the number increased steadily thereafter, the 
principal “control” measure was an increasingly elaborate 
system of priorities, designed to allocate supply and so 
reduce the influence of demand upon price. As stocks seem 
to have been large, the supply to civil consumers without 
priority remained generally adequate, and no rationing of 
civil consumption was imposed up to the end of November. 

Foreign Trade.—The amount of foreign trade in 1941 
changed, compared with 1940, less than its character. For 
the first eight months exports at $2,900 millions were only 
$200 millions higher ; but imports at $2,150 millions were 
$400 millions higher. Exports had come to be predominantly 
exports to the British Empire. Net gold imports, which had 
amounted to $4,700 millions in 1940, dropped sharply after 
the Lend-Lease Act ; they amounted to about $800 millions 
in the first nine months, three-quarters of this coming in 
the first four months. 


Finance.—The interest-bearing public debt increased 
from $44,500 millions at the end of 1940 to nearly $51,000 
millions at the end of September and to approximately 
$54,000 millions by the year-end. Up to the end of 
September, over half of the public offerings were of the 
“ non-marketable ” types—i.e., Savings and Defence Bonds 
and Tax Notes. After September, there were two public 
offerings of the marketable type, carrying a rate of 2} per 
cent for long-term and 2 per cent for medium-term. 

Banking.—No primary credit expansion—i.e., of the 
Federal Reserve Banks—occurred during 1941. The re- 
duction of gold imports combined with an extremely heavy 
demand for currency reduced member bank cash by about 
$800 millions during the year, while the increase in reserve 
requirements in November further reduced excess reserves, 
which, however, remained at nearly $4,000 millions in early 
December. Commercial bank credit, however, expanded 
greatly, total loans and investments of the Reporting 
Member Banks rising from about $25,500 millions at the 
beginning of the year to about $29,700 millions in early 
December. Total deposits rose only half as much. The 
increase in member bank assets was almost evenly divided 
between commercial loans and investment in Government 
securities. During the year, the Reserve authorities intro- 
duced two control measures—one general (the increase in 
reserve requirements mentioned above) and the other 
selective—a limitation of instalment credit. 





Canada 


Tue stage of full production was reached in many sectors 
of the Canadian economy during 1941, as the Dominion 
achieved a position as one of the main arsenals of 
democracy. Repercussions of the expansion in war produc- 
tion upon prices and distribution became more marked, 
Increasing shortages were a feature of the year, leading to 
greater and more direct controls than Canadians have 
hitherto experienced. The output of consumers’ goods began 
to be shut down in the interests of war production. Priority 
methods were extended into many lines of business. ; 

With war expenditures past the $3,000,000,000 mark, 
vastly increased purchasing power began to spur prices 
upwards. The Government set itself to maintain the price 
level by establishing a general ceiling, without relaxing its 
efforts to divert purchasing power into war channels, away 
from the field of non-essentials. 

The approach to conditions of all-out activity has not 
*-been uniform. The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
industrial activity, at the end of the year, showed the pro- 
portionate rate by measuring the percentage of current 
capacity utilised : — 


Dev Dec., 

1941 1941 
Food, drink and tobacco 80 Non-ferrous metal pro 
Clothing (textiles, shoes) 108 RN den i we oe ee 149 
Pulp and paper ....... 10] Non-metallic minerals . 97 
Wood products ...... 95 Chemicals ........0... a 
Automotive trades .... 147 Miscellaneous ; — 
Iron and steel trades .. 149 Composite index ...... 115 


Foreign Trade.—Remarkable increases were recorded 
in external trade, both in exports and imports. Exports of 
Canadian products, exclusive of gold, reached 
$1,621,003,000, compared with $1,178,954,000 in 1940. 
Imports for eleven months ended -November were 
$1,322,905,951, compared with $979,648,243 in the same 
period of the previous year. Great Britain and the United 
States continued to absorb the bulk of Canadian exports, 
but a notable growth occurred in exports to Egypt, to 
India and to the British West Indies. The increases were 
accounted for mainly by military supplies. Export increases 
were most marked in wood products, agricultural products, 
non-ferrous metals and animal products. But the greatest 
gain was in iron and steel exports, particularly motor 
transport. 

A Canadian trade mission toured South America late in 
the year, bringing back most-favoured-nation agreements 
with Argentina, Brazil and Chile ; a provisional agreement 
with Ecuador to remove its 50 per cent surtax as far as 
Canada was concerned ; and understandings with Peru and 
Uruguay. 

A griculture.—Principal field crops in Canada in 194! 
had an estimated value of $649.1 millions. Wheat produc- 
tion fell from their high 1940 figure of 550 million bushels to 
302 million bushels. This amount is less than domestic 
and probable export requirements before the new crop is 
harvested, so that the carry-over of wheat may be reduced 
by 10o million bushels from the figure of 480 million 
bushels at July 31st last. Total farm income in Canada in 
1941 was in the neighbourhood of $900,000,000, about 
$66,000,000 below the 1940 level. 

Banking and Finance.—Bank deposits of all kinds in- 
creased from $3,100 millions to $3,535 millions at the end 
of the second year of war. Current loans to the public, 
which amounted to $826 millions at the outbreak of waft, 
increased to $1,153 millions in the same period, an increase 
of $327 millions. Chartered bank investments in Federal, 
provincial and municipal Government securities reached 
$1,539,498,000 in 1941. Cash and immediately available 
assets represented 19.5 per cent,of the bank’s total lia- 
bilities, compared with 22 per cent at outbreak of war. 

Prices.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of 
567 commodity wholesale price series (1926 100) showed 
an increase of 11.4 per cent during 1941. The index de- 
clined fractionally in December, the first month in which 
the price ceiling policy was in effect. The cost-of-living 
index (1935-9 100) stood at 115.8 as the year closed. 
The wartime increase has been 14.9 per cent. 

Seasonally adjusted indices of employment (1926 100) 
for all industries rose te 157.8 at the beginning of 
November, compared with 129.6 at the same date in 1940. 
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Australia 


Industry.—Important progress was made during 1941 
in the production of all kinds of instruments of war. 
Australian factories are now producing, among other 
weapons, large numbers of Bren guns, as well as tanks and 
various kinds of aircraft, including Beaufort bombers, Tiger 
Moths and Wirraways. Australian shipyards are engaged 
in the production of merchant ships up to 9,000 tons. At 
the same time, many non-essential industries—for instance, 
clothing and furniture manufacture—were also busy, partly 
in order to replace goods formerly imported from abroad. 
The number of persons employed in factories increased 
from 629,000 in December, 1940, to 692,000 in September, 
1941. In this period, the index for mining activities (other 
than goldmining) rose from 900 to 948 (1928-29 = 1000). 

Labour.—The unemployed percentage of the total 
number of workers fell, according to trade union statistics, 
from 6.2 per cent in the last quarter of 1940 to 3.2 per 
cent in the third quarter of 1941. It was then particularly 
low in the following trades: engineering, etc., 1.7 per cent; 
wood, furniture, etc., 1.8 per cent; clothing, etc., 1.4 per 
cent; books, printing, etc., 1.0 per cent. It was still com- 
paratively high in the building industry (5.1 per cent) and 
in the mining and quarrying industries (7.3 per cent). The 
number of retail shop workers was on the increase and 
reached in September a figure almost one-third above that 
of July, 1933. The average number of working hours 
per week was only 43.91 in the first six months of the year, 
compared with 44.04 in the last quarter of 1940. A number 
of trade disputes occurred early in the year, but these 
faded away with the growing tension, 


The greatly increased national income resulted in in- 
creased spending on non-essential goods and various forms 
of amusements. The value of retail sales in Sydney in the 
quarter ended August, 1941, was 20.8 per cent above the 
corresponding period of 1940, though retail prices increased 
only by about 4 per cent during this period. No rationing, 
except for petrol and paper, has been introduced, though 
the latest import restrictions concerning 844 items (issued 
in December, 1941) have been introduced partly with a 
view to restricting civil consumption. 

Finances.—According to the budget introduced in 
October by ithe new Labour Government, the Common- 
wealth’s total expenditure will rise from £A255.4 millions 
in 1940-41 to £A325 millions in 1941-42; of this £A162.5 
millions are to be spent on Australian home forces and 
£A59 millions on Australian forces overseas. The ordinary 
revenue is to be increased from f£A150.5 millions to 
£A185.6 millions, while £A137.1 millions (against £A62.1 
millions last year) are to be raised from internal loans. 

Agriculture.—The 1941-42 wool clip is estimated at 

roughly 3.5 million bales, which is about the same amount 
as last year’s. The grain prospects vary considerably be- 
tween the various States. 
_ Transport.—The active business conditions are reflected 
in the railway statistics. Australian railways reached a new 
peak in all their main activities during the period from 
July, 1940, to June, 1941. The respective figures, with 
those for 1939-40 in parentheses, are :—Freight carried per 
day, 14,556,000 net ton miles (13,524,000); number of 
passenger journeys per day, 1,127,000 (1,029,000); net 
revenue per month, £A943,000 (£A817,000). 


New Zealand 


Foreign Trade.—Up to the end of September, the latest 
period for which figures are available, New Zealand’s over- 
seas trade was well maintained. Export values for dairy 
produce, meat and miscellaneous items were all higher than 
in 1940, but those for wool were slightly lower. 

Trade figures for recent years are as follows: — 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
‘ millions 
In New Zealand 

7 ars ended Currency In Sterling 

sept. 50th Exports Imports Exports Imports 
1929....... ; 56 -2 48 -1 56 -2 48 «1 
1952 ere 36 6 24 -4 33 4 22 -2 
a a 57-7 53-9 46 -2 43-2 
RG oie 68 -0 47 6 54 -4 38 +1 
| ae peak 68 -6 46-3 54-9 37:1 


aving to debt repayment and war expenses overseas, most 
of the active trade balance of £NZ22.24 millions was re- 
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quired for invisible items, and the exchange funds held by 
all the banks increased, during the year by only £NZ3.5 
millions to £NZ25.68 millions. Wholesale prices rose by 
10 per cent during the year, but export prices, retail prices 
and wage rates showed very moderate increases. 

Under war conditions, the greater proportion of the total 
trade has been with Britain and the Empire. Exports have 
been concentrated mainly on goods covered by the war 
agreement with Britain, and imports are confined chiefly to 
the more essential commodities. Under petrol restriction 
and import control, imports of motor vehicles have almost 
disappeared and imports of goods that can be produced in 
New Zealand and of materials for public works have been 
greatly reduced. 


Banking and Finance.—Total bank returns have 
changed little during the year, apart from seasonal varia- 
tions and a shift from Government advances at the Reserve 
Bank to Government securities held by the trading banks. 


COMBINED BANK RETURNS 
£NZ millions 
Deposits, Net 
Note Govern- Advances, Exchange 

End of Circula- ment Govern- Securities, Funds 

September tion and others ment Other Abroad 
ae 6-5 70-6 6-9 47 -9 40-0 
ae 13 -4 69 -4 35-1 54-0 8-6 
Be «dies: 15-9 84 -3 47 -6 47-0 22 -2 
BO wa 4. 80% 17:7 85-8 47 -0 48 -6 25:7 


The note issue has continued to increase and there is 
some evidence that notes are being hoarded. The liquidity of 
the Reserve Bank’s assets increased with the fall in Govern- 
ment advances, while that of the trading banks 
decreased with a decline in their deposits at the Reserve 
Bank and an increase in their holdings of Government 
securities. 

State receipts and expenditure are now spread over many 
different accounts. For 1940-41, total receipts for the con- 
solidated fund, the social security fund, the war expenses 
account and the public works accounts totalled £NZ98.4 
millions and expenditure £NZ96.4 millions, but the receipts 
included £NZ26 millions of loan money. For 1941-42 a 
heavy increase in war expenses is budgeted for and a smaller 
increase in expenditure from the social security fund. Total 
expenditure is expected to reach £NZ138.7 millions, in- 
cluding £NZ69.7 millions for war and £NZ20.6 millions for 
public works. Taxation is expected to yield £NZ63.7 
millions, other revenue £NZ13.3 millions, and loans 
£NZ56.9 millions. 


South Africa 

Finance.—South Africa’s expenditure on the war is now 
getting on for forty times the pre-war peacetime expendi- 
ture on defence. The first estimate of war expenditure for 
the year ended March 31, 1941, was £14 millions ; in 
August, 1940, the estimate was raised to £46 millions, but 
the final figure was {£60 millions. In 1941-42, the estimate 
is £72 millions, and £80 millions has been budgeted for in 
1942-43. In the current year, war expenditure has been met 
by revenue and borrowing in equal proportions, but total 
revenue, which, of course, has to cover non-war expendi- 
ture as well, has risen to about £79} millions. 


Trade.—In spite of this rise in revenue, it is probable 
that taxation is not heavy enough to offset the big rise in the 
Government’s war expenditure, and there is a real danger 
of inflation in the present state of the Union’s economy. 
By value, it is true, imports were well maintained in 1941, 
at £100 millions, against £96 millions in 1940. Although the 
United States has now become the chief source of supply 
and sent £38 millions of goods, shipments from the United 
Kingdom were well maintained, amounting to £30 millions, 
against £35 millions. But the price index of imports has 
risen to 1,810 (January, 1914=1,000), compared with an 
average of 1,488 in 1940 and 1,226 in 1939, so that the 
volume of imports is declining. Exports, excluding gold and 
wool, rose by £3 millions to £31 millions last year; but 
the sales of wool under the agreement with the United 
Kingdom Government, estimated at about £10 millions, 
and the sales of gold to the Bank of England, which may 
be put at £119 millions (the value of the output last year 
was £120 millions and £1 million was added to the Reserve 
Bank’s holdings) left South Africa with a favourable trade 
balance of about £60 millions. a 
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Banking.—Some £30 millions of this trade balance was 
utilised in the vesting of four South African sterling loans, 
(3 per cent stocks of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 
the 4 per cent Union stock, 1943-63, and the § per cent 
Union stock, 1945-75). In preparation for the vesting the 
Reserve Bank’s holdings of’ British Government Treasury 
bills rose to nearly £22 millions in November, then fell 
away again to less than half a million at the end of the year. 
Illustration of the country’s economic activity is provided 
by the note circulation of the Reserve Bank, which rose 
from about £21 millions in January, 1940, to £30 millions 
at the end of the year, and in the deposits of the commer- 
cial banks in the Union, which amounted to £136 millions 
on June 30th last year, compared with £125 millions on 
March. 31st and {111 millions on June 30, 1940. 


Agriculture.—There was a severe drought in 1941 which 
adversely affected agriculture in general, but particularly the 
dairy industry. There was a big drop in butter production, 
and in October the Dairy Industry Control Board, as a 
temporary measure, rationed the distribution of butter to 
75 per cent of its normal sales. The drought also caused a 
heavy demand on feeding stuffs, and there was consequently 
an unusually big domestic demand for maize. The 1940-41 
maize crop is estimated at 24,324,000 bags of 200 Ib., against 
20,700,000 bags in 1939-40. The wool clip in the year ended 
June 30, 1941, is estimated at 241,370,000 lb. and the 
current clip at 250,450,000 lb. Owing to the shipping diffi- 
culties, probably only about half of the Union’s exportable 
surplus of citrus fruit was exported last year. The deciduous 
fruit crop, owing to its perishable nature, has lost its over- 
seas market since the beginning of the war. For both indus- 
tries, there are control boards which buy the fruit from the 
growers and pool the income received from sales. A great 
deal has been done to find a domestic outlet for the crops, 
and there has been a big increase in jam-making and in 
canning. 

Industry.—There are many other industries which, 
owing ‘to the war, have been either started or expanded in 
the Union. Not only is this true of the secondary industries, 
which aim at replacing. many things previously imported 
from abroad, but there is also a big increase in direct war 
production. The general index of employment, including 
employment in mines and transport, but excluding alluvial 
diamond diggings, was 1,903 in October (July, 1925 = 1,000), 
compared with 1,802 in January and an average of 1,780 in 
1940. 


Eire 


As a result of the compulsory tillage order and the 
guaranteed price of wheat the area under crops increased 
by over 100,000 acres. Yields did mot rise in proportion 
and part of the produce was withheld by farmers from the 
market. Consequently, a serious shortage of flour and bread 
became apparent towards the end of the year. The live- 
stock industry was seriously dislocated by foot and mouth 
disease, but the plague died out in the autumn and cattle 
exports were resumed on a very large scale. Industrial 
unemployment did not increase to the extent that was 
expected. Imports of many raw materials were fairly well 
maintained, and the situation was relieved by recruiting 
for the defence services and by emigration. Owing to 
difficulties in importing coal, transport was seriously im- 
peded and railway services were drastically reduced. For 
domestic purposes the place of coal was largely taken by 
turf. Many other imports, in particular tea, tobacco and 
petrol, were reduced to small proportions, with the result 
that the balance of payments became very favourable and 
the sterling holdings of the banks increased. The monetary 
circulation and the volume of bank deposits increased, but 
advances and profits declined. During the first nine months 
of the financial year 1941-2, revenue amounted to 
£23,424,230, compared with £22,717,827 in the previous 
year, and expenditure amounted to £28,492,665, compared 
with £26,319,284. A loan of £7,000,000 at 3} per cent was 
successfully floated, the whole issue being taken up by the 
public. 


India 


On the whole, the year 1941 was quite favourable, if the 
aftermath of Japan’s plunging the Pacific into conflict is 
not taken into account. Industrial production during the 
year reacted to the stimulus of wartime demands, and the 
efforts of the Eastern Group Supply Council had a stabilising 
influence. The difficulties of shipping freight and increasing 
import controls ,encouraged domestic production on a scale 
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never previously attempted. The trend of industrial profits 
during 1941 was consequently more satisfactory than during 
the previous year. Several industries, particularly jute, cotton 
steel, paper, chemicals, glass and engineering industri, 
were working to capacity. 


Currency.—The effects of currency developments ast 
year may be felt to an increasing extent in the immediate 
future. There was a prodigious expansion in the total note 
circulation, which amounted to Rs. 3§3 crores, in the third 
week of January, 1942, compared with Rs. 182 crores in the 
pre-war year 1938-39 and Rs. 242 crores on March 31, 1941. 
This is partly the consequence of the steady increase in the 
sterling balances, transferred from the banking to the issue 
department of the Reserve Bank of India, amounting for the 
first nine months of the current financial year to Rs. 135! 
crores. At the rate at which the redemption of the sterling 
debt of India is proceeding it will not be long before she 
ceases to be a debtor country. 


Prices.—The wholesale prices of all commodities have 
recorded a pronounced increase since July, which was 
especially noticeable in regard to food articles (other than 
cereals, pulses and sugar) and cotton manufactures. The 
sudden rise in the prices of these articles produced serious 
unrest in certain districts in December. The technique of 
price control is yet far from efficient, and needs to be per- 
fected at an early stage to relieve the distress of a large 
agricultural population. 


Banking.—The banking situation proved satisfactory, 
though the invasion of Malaya led to some withdrawals 
from the smaller banks having business in that colony. The 
problem of idle money, shown by the increase of 
Rs.95 crores in the deposits of the scheduled banks, is 
becoming increasingly important, as it may go into cold 
storage unless new channels of investment are opened up. 
Some part of it is indeed the result of the debt legislation 
in the agricultural provinces, which has had the effect of 
diverting funds from land. 


Transport.—The gross traffic receipts have broken all 
past records, and the net revenue for the current year may 
well amount to Rs. 24 crores, more than twice the budgeted 
figure. The railways, the principal means of transport under 
the present situation, are faced with the problem of carry- 
ing an abnormal volume of traffic, and last year complaints 
were loud, both at Bombay and Calcutta, about the wagon 
shortage with reference to coal supplies to undertakings 
engaged in essential war work. The diversion of 200 loco- 
motives and 10,000 wagons and other vehicles to meet 
military requirements to the Middle East and elsewhere has 
caused a shortage of stock. Motive power equipment is likely 
to create further difficulties, as locomotives whose life has 
expired cannot under present circumstances be easily re- 
placed. The attempted construction of locomotives at the 
Ajmer shops of the B.B. and C.I. Railway cannot within a 
measurable distance of time meet anything but a fraction 
of the present demand. The Government must now be 
appreciating the wisdom of the recommendations of the 
Mount (Pacific Locomotive Enquiry) and the Manufacture 
of Locomotives Committees to start the manufacture of 
broad gauge locomotives more than two years ago. The 
transfer of freight from coastal shipping to the railways, 
increasing goods traffic produced by the rising tempo of 
war industries, military movements, and the very large 
increase in civilian traffic probably exceed the peak load 
capacity of the Indian railways, and the public are being 
requested to travel less. With drastic petrol rationing, the 
road offers a poor alternative. 


USSR 


IN general terms, the economic plan for 1941, that is, the 
fourth year of the Third Five-Year plan, aimed at increasing 
particularly the output of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
coal and oil. Heavy engineering, especially the manufacture 
of machine tools, was to be advanced to maximum output. 
At the same time, the decentralisation of industries was 
attempted by reorganising the country into nine regions, 
with a view to making each region as far as possible self- 
sufficient. The centralisation of the armament in- 
dustries, on the other hand, was tightened. At 
the beginning of the year, determined attempts 
were made to improve the quality of manufactures, to 
increase the efficiency of workers, and to reduce’absenteeism. 
The construction of new factories in the Urals and the 
Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union was accelerated. The 
extraordinary programme of training annually a_ reserve 
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of skilled labour amounting to 800,000 was well under way. 
The total number of workers was to be increased from 
30.4 millions to 31.6 millions. The agricultural plan de- 
manded the extension of the cereal crops by 8 per cent. 


The general outline of the 1941 plan shows that the 
near-war economy ef the Soviet Union was preparing for 
full mobilisation. The problems of transition to war 
economy after Germany’s surprise attack on June 22, 1941, 
were, as in other countries, the rationing of civilian con- 
sumption, the reduction of civilian production, the supply 
and allocation of raw materials and manpower. Important 
changes were, however, not necessary, since consecutive 
Five-Year Plans had used these methods in varying degrees. 
The main problem was the evacuation of factories and 
workers in accordance with the withdrawal of the armies. 
At the height of the German advance at the beginning of 
December, the main industrial district of the Don Basin 
and the Moscow region were not only threatened, but partly 
occupied. The manufacturing industries of the Leningrad 
district were cut off from their supply bases. More than one- 
third of the entire industry of the country was lost. During 
June, July and early August, the armies withdrew from 
areas predominantly agricultural. Some of the harvest may 
have been saved, but a considerable part was destroyed 
under the scorched-earth policy. In August, the large-scale 
evacuation of factories, i.e., machinery as well as workers, 
began on a large scale, and was continued during Septem- 
ber to November. It is suggested that from the two in- 
dustrial centres, Kiev and Kharkov, roughly 830,000, or 
even one million persons, out of a total of 1.7 million in- 
habitants were evacuated, comprising mainly industrial 
workers and their families, who travelled east in the trains 
which carried machinery and plant equipment to new sites 
in the Urals and the Kusnets Basin. 


The loss of the agricultural territories in the western 
provinces made the extension of cultivation in the Volga 
region and in Asiatic Russia necessary. As in industry, the 
Five Year Plans aimed at expanding and improving agri- 
culture in the eastern regions of the Soviet Union. The 
1940 cereal crops in these regions exceeded the 1913 crops 
by 88 per cent. Reports suggests that the greater part of 
the agricultural machinery used in occupied countries was 
successfully evacuated. 


Transport.—The 1941 plan aimed not only at increas- 
ing the rail and river communications, but also at ending the 
unnecessary transport of coal, oil, steel, etc., from one 
centre of production to another. According to the plan, 
railway transport was to be increased by 4 per cent. A 
considerable part of the railways was lost in the occupied 
territories, and the exceptional demand on the railways for 
the transport of troops, population and factories was met 
mainly by a quicker turn round. The railway personnel 
worked longer hours under military control. In contrast, 
fiver transport, which carried only 8 per cent of the total 
freight in 1940, was to be increased by 28 per cent. It 
may be assumed that a considerable part of the freight 
was diverted from railways to inland waterways. 
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Finance.—Total revenue and expenditure were as 
follows : — 
(In million roubles) 
Kevenue I°xpenditure 
Ds «4 nse ai 156,014 153,299 
a cea en's os j 178,080 173,259 
1941 (estimate)... 216,840 215,373 


State loans, which are included in the total revenue, 
increased to 11,397 million roubles in 1940, and were 
planned to yield 13,200 million roubles in 1941. Preliminary 
reports suggest that state loans were at least trebled during 
the year. The most interesting point is, however, the steep 
rise in defence expenditure from 40,885 million roubles in 
1939 to 56,102 million roubles in 1940, and 70,865 million 
roubles in 1941. Defence expenditure would thus have 
reached in 1941 32.4 per cent of total expenditure, even if 
there had been no war. More than two-thirds of the total 
revenue was derived from the turnover tax. In 1941, state 
loans provided 6.2 per cent of the estimated total revenue. 
Towards the end of the year a war tax was imposed on all 
able-bodied persons over the age of eighteen not serving in 
the fighting forces. 


Switzerland 


Trade and Industry.—Industry as a whole fared well 
and profits showed a rising tendency. Stock Exchange 
quotations of industrial shares, after a slight fall in 1940, 
advanced strongly and gained on an average over 20 per 
cent on the year. Some industries worked on contracts for 
Germany and Italy. In most cases this work, for which 
the Axis supplied the raw materials, covered civilian 
products. The quantitative turnover of the wholesale and 
retail trade showed a decline, but the money value improved 
further. Wholesale prices by the end of 1941 were 85 per 
cent over the level of August, 1939. Costs of living simul- 
taneously advanced by about 4o per cent. The railway 
traffic established a new record, a direct result of the huge 
transit trade and the transfer of much road traffic to the 
railways owing to petrol shortage. Despite a disappointing 
crop the value of agricultural products sold by farmers 
advanced from 1,508,400,000 fr. in 1940 to 1,678,200,000 fr. 
in 1941, the rise being largely due to increased sales of 
grown products, although the value of total sales of animal 
products and animals remained more than twice as high 
as that of grown products. The tourist and hotel trade 
was one of the few to suffer from an acute crisis, 


Foreign Trade.—The value of imports advanced from 
1,853,600,000 fr. in 1940 to 2,024,300,000 fr. in 1941. Despite 
the advance of 9.2 per cent in import values, the imported 
quantity fell by 21.7 per cent on the year. The decline 
covered largely raw materials. Other imports remained 
largely unchanged. The value of exports advanced from 
I,31§,700,000 fr. in 1940 to 1,4§9,400,000 fr. in 1941, without 
showing much change in the quantity involved. Foreign 
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trade returns according to countries are no longer available, 
but it is probable that the share of the European mainland 
increased further. In July, the trade agreement with 
Germany was renewed, the new agreement covering the 
period to the end of 1942. Germany agreed to supply 
certain quantities of iron, steel, coal and promised assistance 
in oil supplies. Switzerland promised in return supplies of 
cattle, dairy produce and fruit. 


Finance and Currency.—Thé favourable position of the 
Federal Railway (normally one of the weak spots in Swiss 
finance) and the easy conditions on the capital market, 
which enabled the Federal Government to place two loans 
totalling 830,000,000 fr., solved the country’s financial diffi- 
culties despite the high budget deficit. The position of the 
Swiss National Bank remained very strong. The note circu- 
lation, after an advance of 223,600,000 fr. in 1940, advanced 
by another 63,300,000 fr. to 2,336,790,000 fr. in 1941. The 
banks’ holdings of foreign exchange declined during the 
year from 999,300,000 to 679,000,000 fr., a result of dollar 
liquidations, but the gold stock rose by no less than 
706,000,000 fr. to 2,878,500,000 fr. 


Portugal 


THe year 1941 closes for Portugal much more satisfactorily 
than seemed possible twelve months ago. 


Prices.—The fixing of maximum prices for sundry 
standard foodstuffs, the limitation of exports, and the threat 
of rationing, have kept profiteering in check ; nevertheless, 
the index has risen. Taking 100 as the monthly average of 
July, 1938, to July, 1939, increases in the Lisbon area have 
been as follows :— 


October, 1940 October, 194] 
eee oc odd ons wales 116-0 128 -7 
EP Peeere re 112 -4 114-1 
al ee eile 115 -4 . 126-2 


A composite index number for colonial produce compiled 
for the same period rose from 2,424 in October, 1940, to 
2,741 for October, 1941. 


Banking.—Figures for September 30, 1941, compared 
with 1939, are given below :— 


(In contos. 1 conto £10) 

Bank of Portugal Total All Banks 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 

1939 1941 1939 1941 
at es a alias 932,858 1,320,425 1,106,652 1,595,828 

Deposits with other 

ESS oe ven 876,422 2,729,978 
Bill portfolio..... 427,001 330,723 1,765,472 1,736,782 
Sundry advances . 900 20,141 2,670,155 3,238,413 
Lee 895.448 2,444,981 4,749,179 8,555,720 
Time deposits.... at 983,580 1,049,028 


Trade.—The following figures show imports and exports 
in January-August in the last four years :— 


Imports Exports 
Value in Value in 
Tons Contos Tons Contos 
Jan.-Aug., 1938 .. 2,596,255 2,305,872 1,540,460 1,145,594 
ae 1939 .. 2,291,873 2,066,650 1,468,502 1,339,182 
* 1940 .. 1,841,635 2,523,538 1,139,228 1,612,643 
m 1941 .. 1,016,258 1,558,556 529,952 1,536,388 
Sweden 


Heavy Swedish armament expenditure helps to keep home 
production active. Sweden is now making up for years of 
disarmament with a five-year defence programme. The 
current Budget provides 2 milliard crowns ({£117,647,000) 
for military purposes, which is nearly two-thirds of the total 
Budget. In addition, the Government has issued two defence 
loans—one for 40 years, and the other for five years. 

Foreign Trade.—Exports last year were £89,000,000, 
which was slightly more than in 1940, but 30 per cent below 
the pre-war level. Imports were £98,000,000, which was 16 
per cent less than in 1940 and about 20 per cent less than the 
pre-war level. The fall in volume was still larger, as the 
prices of imported goods are 150 per cent higher than before 
the war, and those of exports 40 per cent higher. 

Industry.—Now that Germany has the French mines at 
its disposal, it is less dependent on Swedish iron ore, save 
for high-class steel. Exports of iron ore have therefore 
declined. Swedish iron and steel production has also 
declined, owing to lack of coal, as Sweden has to import all 
its coal requirements—at present from Germany. 
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The lack of coal has led to increased production of 
charcoal, particularly as difficulties arose over the clearj 
agreement with Germany. Charcoal is also needed fo 
producer gas, which has entirely replaced petrol as moto 
fuel, since Sweden is completely cut off from petrol impory 
Charcoaling provides welcome employment for the forey 
districts, now that Sweden is cut off from overseas markets 
for wood and pulp. Since the aman of Norway, the 
production index of the timber industry has fallen from 117 
to 50. The pulp factories are at present almost entirely 
producing fodder cellulose on state contracts—besides other 
by-products, needed as substitutes for things which canng 
be imported. Chemical wood products are used for soap- 
making. 


Agriculture.—The cellulose fodder is distributed tp 
farmers through the state-controlled co-operative system ; 
state control over Swedish agriculture has increased during 
the war. Sweden is in normal years self-sufficient in mog 
food products, but the harvest has been bad for the past 
two years—only half of the pre-war average. The situation 
was saved by the huge stocks of grain which the state had 
put by. State subsidies to the farmers have increased and 
consumers have had to cut down their food consumption 
by about 10 per cent. About 70 per cent. of all food is 
rationed ; the high Swedish standard of living is no more, 


Self-Sufficiency.—The Government is trying to make 
the country still more independent of outside supplies, 
While producer gas is used for motor transport, electric 


* power is increasingly used to replace coal in railway trans- 


port. Existing power stations supply 1,440,000 kilowatts 
and a Government two-year plan provides for building 
more power stations, supplying an additional 360,000 kilo- 
watts and 2,100,000,000 kilowatt hours. There is also much 
activity to develop the cultivation of oil and textile plants, 


Egypt 
WHEN the year 1941 opened, the Italians were in retreat 
on all Middle East fronts, and sentiment had _ already 
recovered from the shocks of the previous summer. A sharp, 
though short-lived, reaction followed the German inter- 


vention in Libya and the Balkans, but a recovery set in with 
Russia’s entry into the war. 


Cotton.—The second Anglo-Egyptian cotton agreement 
resulted in the joint purchase of the entire crop of 
8,065,000 kantars (linters included) by the British and 
Egyptian Governments at last year’s price of 15} tallaris 
for fgf Giza 7 and 14} gfg for Uppers, plus an additional 
2 tallaris per kantar to be paid by the Egyptian Government 
alone on the whole production. The acreage was subse- 
quently curtailed to 25 per cent of Egypt’s cultivated area. 
Other strong steps were taken to stimulate wheat pro- 
duction, which had shrunk below the country’s needs and 
caused a strong rise in prices. The rice crop was a large 
one, but was sold at higher prices. 


Industry and Trade.—Industry was active and not 
greatly hampered in the way of fuel and raw material, but 
the almost insuperable difficulty of obtaining new machinery 
on a large scale prevented any important additions to plant. 

With the extension of hostilities, foreign trade was 
gradually restricted to a small number of countries, a grow- 
ing percentage of the total being with the United States. 
Late in the year quotas were introduced for most imports. 


Finance.—The note circulation increased from 
£E38,696,000 in October, 1940, to £E50,1§4,000 in October, 
1941, and after April the cost of living index surged upwards 
(157 in January, 189 in September). The increased agita- 
tion for a readjustment in wages and salaries received some 
satisfaction. Rationing is still confined to petrol. 


Argentina 


Finance.—An estimated Budget deficit of 258 million 
pesos for 1941 compares with a deficit of 170,100,000 pesos 
for 1940. Customs revenue and port dues are §1 million 
pesos less than for 1940, and a tax reform Bill, calculated 
to reducesthe current year’s deficit by 80 million pesos, did 
not become law. Congress failed to ratify two trade loans 
from the United States totalling US$110 millions, but the 
reported object of an Argentine military mission’s visit to 
Washingon in December was the negotiation of a Lend- 
Lease contract for US$70 millions. This follows the 
passage of armaments Bills involving 1,450 million pesos. 
An internal loan of 250 million pesos in 2? per cent 
Treasury Bonds was over-subscribed, and the conversion of 
all 5 per cent and 4} per cent tax-free National Bonds, 
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totalling some 4,300 million pesos, to 4 per cent tax-bearing 
jssues was successfully effected in, November. The 
Treasury, which owes the central bank 767,500,000 pesos 
jn respect of crop purchases, will itself finance purchases in 
1942, presumably by further recourse to internal loans. 


Grain Prices.—Basic prices (per 100 kilos) of 6.75 pesos 
for wheat, 9.25 pesos for linseed, and 6.25 pesos for maize 
have been in force throughout the year. Market prices of 
wheat and linseed have not deviated appreciably from basic 
prices, although linseed quotations have lately shown an 
upward trend owing to increased American demand. Maize 
has been unquoted since December, 1940. The 1940-41 
crops yielded 7,380,000 tons of wheat, 1,460,000 tons of 
linseed and 10,238,000 tons of maize. By the end of the 
year, estimated exportable surpluses were 2,200,000 tons of 
wheat, 715,000 tons of linseed and 8,100,000 tons of maize. 
First estimates of wheat and linseed production were 
6,000,000 and 1,700,000 tons respectively. 


Foreign Trade.—By the middle of the year a decline in 
essential imports led to the abolition of exchange restric- 
tions in respect of them. Imports last year were 
1,276,399,000 pesos, and exports 1,463,479,000 pesos, leaving 
an export surplus of 187 million pesos. While imports 
from Europe and the Americas have declined during the 
latter period, exports to American countries, par- 
ticularly the United States (with which a trade treaty 
has been signed), have notably increased. The following 
percentages show the proportions of Argentina’s trade with 
Europe and the Americas respectively : — 


Imports Exports 
Europe Americas Europe Americas 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Jan.-Oct., 1940... 38 +1 52 -4 68 «1 28 -0 
| ae 23 7 63 -4 41-1 51°5 


Chief sources of supply in the first ten months of 1941 
were the United States with 28.4 per cent of the total 
(against 30.4 per cent in the same period of 1940) and the 
United Kingdom with 18.3 per cent (against 20.2 per cent). 
The United States has replaced the United Kingdom as 
Argentina’s principal customer with 35.6 per cent of her 
total exports (against 15.1 per cent in the same period of 
1940), and the United Kingdom follows with 32.3 per 
cent (against 38.5 per cent). 
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Brazil 


Braziv’s Budget for 1940 shows a prospective deficit of 
638,000 contos (I conto = approximately £12 I0s.), revenue 
being estimated at 4,388,000 contos and expenditure at 
5,026,000 contos, compared with 4,124,000 contos and 
4,881,000 contos respectively in 1941, and 4,036,000 contos 
and 4,629,000 contos respectively in 1940. Foreign trade 
figures for the first ten months of 1941 show a rise in 
both the volume and value of exports, while imports were 
lower in volume and slightly higher in value. Exports were 
2,955,000 tons valued at {67,016,000 (sterling), against 
2,629,000 tons valued at £49,841,000 in the first ten months 
of 1940; and imports were 3,274,000 tons (£53,845,000), 
against 3,650,000 tons (£53,590,000). The foreign loan 
service has been maintained under the reduced percentage 
agreement, and in addition approximately £8,250,000 has 
been remitted abroad covering the earnings of foreign 
companies established in Brazil. 

New industries that have started operations or are 
under construction include a joint American-Brazilian steel 
mill, a Government aeroplane motor factory, a plate-glass 
factory and an aluminium plant. Gold mining has continued 
pm about the same level as the past two years, and all 
gold has been taken over by the Banco do Brasil. Mineral 
exports in the first six months of last year included 323,000 
tons of manganese to the United States and 12,000 tons to 
Japan, and 176,000 tons of iron-ore to Great Britain, 
137,000 tons to the United States and 68,000 tons to Canada. 


Chile 


BECAUSE of the United States’ desire to buy Chile’s out- 
put of copper and other strategic metals, as well as nitrate, 
export trade is improving. Latest figures, covering the first 
nine months of 1941, give exports at 569,014,300 pesos (of 
6d. gold) against imports at 362,416,200 pesos, so that the 
active trade balance was 206,598,100 pesos, although this 
balance is not truly effective as the whole of the proceeds 
of copper and nitrate exports, which are included in the 
trade returns at their full value, do not become available 
to pay for imports. Nevertheless, the exchange position 1s 
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more normal, with the selling rate for imports steady at 
around 101.35 pesos per £ sterling under the Payments 
Agreement with Britain. Chile is now eager to take any 
imported goods which supplying countries are able to send. 
Exports of nitrate during the year ended June 30, 194I, 
were much lower than in the previous season, but there 
has since been a recovery owing to purchases by the United 
States and Egypt. The resumption of nitrate shipments to 
the important Egyptian market, made possible by the re- 
opening of the Red Sea route, has done much towards 
easing the sterling exchange position in Chile. 

Manufacturing industries are thriving except where they 
are dependent upon imported raw materials. There is, 
however, increasing preoccupation with the growth of 
national expenditure and the appearance of inflationary 
tendencies. The deficit in the National Accounts in 194I 
was about 130 million pesos, compared with some 120 
million pesos in 1940, while the estimated deficit in the 
1942 Budget is 189 million pesos. A Bill has consequently 
been passed which increases income tax and imposes 
higher duties on luxuries. Also, a National Defence Bill 
has been passed providing for borrowing up to 4,000 
million pesos. 

The total amount of the foreign debt on December 31, 
1941, was as follows: £27,761,171 ; US$167,095,500 ; and 
Swiss francs 108,680,500. These figures compare with 
£27,762,471 ; US$170,208,500 ; and Swiss francs 108,728,000 
at the corresponding date of 1940. Interest on the external 
debt was paid at the rate of 1.558 per cent of nominal capital. 
The Chilean Amortisation Bank has just made an offer to 
pay $15.58, or its equivalent in sterling or Swiss francs, for 
each bond outstanding by way of withdrawal from the 
market. This payment was due to be made on February 1, 
1942. 


German Europe 


THE war against Jugoslavia, Greece and the Soviet Union 
has added new territories to German Europe, but the pro- 
tracted war against the Soviet Union prevented Germany 
from reconstructing the Continent according to the principles 
of the New Economic Order. Instead, Germany was forced 
to find in “ industrial collaboration” compensation for the 
wastage of men and material in Soviet Russia. Agriculture 
and industry in Slovakia, Hungary and Roumania suffered 
from military mobilisation. Jugoslavia was split up into 
Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro. Economic activity in 
Poland was hampered by using the territory as supply base 
for the campaigns in Russia, and the occupied Russian terri- 
tories were not only devastated, but remained fighting zones. 


Agriculture.—German reports suggest that the Conti- 
nental acreage under cereals increased in 1941, but the 
total harvest exceeded only slightly the poor results of 1940. 
The livestock industries in western European countries, as 
well as in Germany, experienced serious shortages of feed- 
ing stuffs. Reductions in the livestock population were 
particularly marked in Denmark, Holland and France. 
Production in Germany, however, remained on a high level. 
Apart from an undisclosed number of prisoners of war 
employed in Germany’s agriculture, the number of foreign 
agricultural workers in Germany exceeded one million. The 
supply of fertilisers, tractors and agricultural machinery 
diminished. 

Industrial Collaboration.—Direct economic expansion 
by acquiring foreign industries almost came to a standstill 
during the second half of the year. Industrial collaboration, 
however, was extended and intensified, particularly with 
France, Belgium and Holland. Foreign manufacturing in- 
dustries are mainly working on sub-contracts for German 
concerns. At the same time, German concerns collaborate 
with foreign concerns in the construction of substitute 
industries, such as artificial textile fibres, plastics, light 
metals, artificial rubber, and synthetic petrol. Sub-contracts 
in the French manufacturing industry reached the value of 
some Rm.1,500 millions. Towards the end of the year 
supply difficulties in coal and raw materials were reported 
from occupied and dependent countries. Surplus manpower, 
especially skilled labour, had disappeared, partly by in- 
creased production and partly by emigration to Germany. 

German Finance.—The profit and dividend stop, a war 
surcharge on the corporation tax, increased excise on 
tobacco and alcohol, the system of iron savings for wage- 
earners and employers, and the registration of shares 
marked the general policy of mopping up excess purchasing 
power. At the end of the year fixed prices for armaments 
replaced the cost-plus profit system. The tremendous in- 
crease in war expenditure was met by progressively rising 
borrowing, and by a considerably greater yield of revenue. 
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Reich Dept 
(km. milliards) 


\ugust 


December October 

dl, dl, 31, 

1939 1940 194] 
Long-term debt ...... : 25 ‘O01 42 -99 59 -59 
aS cam 12 +32 56 -50 59 58 


oa 1-33 


79-49 119.17 


Vhe official estimate of total debts relating to December 31 
1941, amounted to Rm. 128,500 smillions. Total debt thus 
increased during the year by 61.7 per cent. Small savings 
deposits increased during, the same time from Rm. 26,099 
millions to Rm. 36,000 millions. Official sources estimate 
the gross national increase in 1941 at from Rm. 110,090 
millions to Rm. 115,000 millions, against Rm.100 millions 
in 1940 and Rm. 95,000 millions in 1939. As a result of the 
continued cheap money policy, the interest rate on long- 
term borrowing by the state was reduced to 3} per cent, 
Total revenue was as follows, in million Reichsmark: 
1939/40 . 


235,600 *194) \pr. to Mar 32,000 
1940/41 


27 200 194] \y I t Dew Dee 23,900 


* Kstimate 


Including the war contribution of the communes, tributes 
and costs of occupation, total revenue is estimated to yield 
for the financial year Rm. 45,000 millions. Total expenditure 
covered by revenue and borrowing will thus exceed 
Rm. 90,000 millions. 

Banknotes in circulation rose from Rm. 14,033 millions at 
the end of 1940 to Rm. 19,325 millions on December 31, 
1941. The rise, amounting to Rm. §,312 millions or 38.9 per 
cent., compares with an increase of Rm. 2,234 millions in 
1940. The official price index (1913 100), on the other 
hand, remained almost unchanged, the advance over the 
year being only from 110.9 to 112.4. 

German Industry.—Compared ‘with 1940, when 
Germany’s industrial capacity was still expanding, the year 
1941 demanded the utmost effort to maintain war produc- 
tion. In the spring of 1941, a moderate programme of in- 
dustrial concentration was carried out favouring the most 
efficient factories. Women workers, particularly domestic 
servants, were recruited in greater numbers. At the same 
time, more foreign workers were imported. Yet the continued 
heavy fighting against the Soviet Union demanded for the 
first time the full mobilisation of men for the Wehrmacht. 
After some hesitation, the original programme of full in- 
dustrial concentration, which had been abandoned after the 
conquest of Poland, and seemed unnecessary because of 
industrial collaboration, was carried out towards the end of 
the year. At the same time civilian production was cut down 
to a minimum. The policy of combing-out unessential 
industries for workers was repeated, and the general 
rationalisation of all “war industries was ordered. The labour 
reserves still available in Germany were, however, not 
sufficient for replacing the men who were called up. A new 
recruiting drive for foreign workers began. According to 
official figures, the number of foreign civilian workers in- 
creased from 1.4 millions at the end of 1940 to 2.1 millions 
at the end of September, 1941. In addition, there were at 
least 1.5 million prisoners of war employed. Yet at the end 
of 1941 the total number of workers, including foreign 
civilian workers and prisoners of war, was below the 24.5 
millions employed in August, 1939. 


France 


Industry.—A shortage of raw materials, fuel and lubri- 
cants, as well as growing transport difficulties, caused an 
acute production crisis, especially towards the end of the 
year. The monthly coal output was estimated as 3,400,000 
tons (pre-war monthly consumption was 6 million tons). 
Out of this not more than 25 per cent was allotted to 
civilian industries and private consumption. Lack of coal 
and coke severely affected the iron and steel industry. The 
monthly iron allocation for civilian industries was reduced 
from 230 thousand tons (in the spring) to 100 thousand 
tons in December, 1941. The production and consumption 
of electricity was sharply restricted and rationed. The out- 
put of textile industries of the most important centres 
declined to 15 per cent of normal ; towards the end of the 
year there were periodical production stops ordered by 
Vichy, and the wholesale closing down of cotton mills and 
textile factories in 1942 was announced. The paper alloca- 
tion amounted to 4 per cent of pre-war consumption. 
Even industries working for Germany were impeded by 
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the shortage of fuel and lubricants. Unemployment 
decreased—according to official figures—from 700,000 to 
, which is explained by the absorption of labour 

in agriculture and by widespread part-time employment. 
Agriculture and Food.—A considerable recovery in 
French agriculture is illustrated by the following compara- 
tive table of harvests (official Vichy and German figures) : — 


Pre-wat 


Average | 1940 1941 
; 

Wheat .. million tons 8-5 5 6-5-7 
ther grains . a ‘a 7 5 ‘ 
Sones . , » | 15 8 | 12-14 
ar (1938) 000 tons | 872 470 | 695 

Beet (1939) | 


million tons | 8-5 | 25 | 7 


_ 


The livestock position, however, showed a further grave 
deterioration ; lack of fodder caused a decrease in stocks 
of all kinds ; the loss of pigs is estimated at 3-4 millions. 

In spite of the improvement in agriculture, food rations 
were being cut to starvation levels during the year. There 
were the following reductions between January, 1941, and 
January, 1942: coffee from 250 grammes to 150 (monthly), 
bread from 300 grammes to 275 (daily), meat from 360 
grammes to 125-250 (weekly). The wine ration was 1}-2 
litres weekly ; milk, } of a litre per four days ; potatoes, 2-4 
kilos monthly ; cheese and fat rations remained unchanged 
(50 and 100 grammes). The drastic cuts in rations, coin- 
ciding With the increase in agricultural output, prove that 
the French are being starved in order that the Germans 
may be fed. 

Wages and Prices.—Official Vichy statistics give the 
following increase in prices (1929= 100): flour, 135 ; meat, 
130-160 ; milk, 160 ; butter, 255 ; eggs, 260; cement, 141 ; 
iron ore and magnesium, 140; copper and lead, 150; 
rubber, 500; textile (raw materials), 320; paper, 700. A 
general increase in wages was announced towards the end 
of the year; officially, the wage and price stop is still in 
force, 

Foreign Trade.—According to German sources, 
imports in 1941 amounted to 24 milliard francs, against 46 
milliards in 1938, and exports were 14 milliards, against 
31 milliards. The adverse balance was mainly due to the 
surplus of imports from North Africa over exports there. 
The share of raw materials in France’s imports fell from 
the normal 43 per cent to 26 per.cent in 1941. The propor- 
tion of “vital industrial materials” (i.e., of war materials) 
in exports is stated to have risen from I§ per cent to 25 per 
cent and food from § to about 8 per cent. Trade with 
neutrals dwindled down to insignificant figures; for in- 
stance, French exports to Switzerland dropped by 70-75 
per cent of normal. 

Finance.—Expenditure in the ordinary budget was 
estimated at 100 milliard francs, of which 26.5 milliard 
francs was military expenditure, and in the extraordinary 
Budget 25 milliards; occupation indemnity was 130 
milliards, and total expenditure 275 milliard francs. Revenue 
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was 75 milliards and advances by the Bank of France 70 
milliards ; the rest of the deficit was covered by borrowing. 


Credit and Currency.—Deposits and current accounts 
with the Crédit Lyonnais, Société Générale and Comptoir 
d@’Escompte rose from 58 milliards at the end of 1940 to 
69 milliards on October 31, 1941. Easy supplies of credit 
led to an all-round reduction of interest rates: Treasury 
bills from 2 to 1% per cent; the discount rate of the Bank 
of France from 2 to Ij per cent; two-year bonds from 3} 
per cent to 2? per cent; and the rate on long-term credit 
to 4 per cent. Loans to the amount of 50 milliard francs 
were converted to lower rates. The currency in circulation 
expanded from 218 milliards (in December, 1940) to 263 
milliards (in December, 1941). 


Italy 


THE most important feature of Italy’s economic develop- 
ment in 1941 was her increasing dependence upon German 
collaboration. Planning is now in full swing, not only on 
German lines, but as a “joint” action under Berlin lead. 
An example is the mobilisation of manpower. There is no 
general shortage of labour, and the employment of women 
in industry is not very widespread so far. But nearly 
300,000 Italians are working in Germany, about 60,000 of 
them farm labourers and 45,000 metal workers. 


Foreign Trade.—Most important, however, is the col- 
laboration in foreign trade. It has even been agreed that no 
supplies of any goods needed for the mutual war effort 
(in both directions) should be stopped merely because the 
lack of assets in the clearing balance would not justify the 
expectation of early payment. German-Italian trade 
amounted to Rm. 650 millions in 1939; Dr. Funk stated 
recently that this turnover has since been trebled so that 
the exchange of goods between the Axis partners should be 
about Rm. 2,000 millions by now. No trade figures are 
published, but it has been announced that in the second 
half-year of 1940 47 per cent of total imports came from 
Germany, and 43 per cent of exports went there; this 
percentage is said to have risen in the meantime. The 
effects of the blockade have become more apparent, as §0 
per cent of pre-war imports were brought on sea routes 
now closed to Italy’s merchant ships. There is certainly 
some compensation in supplies from south-eastern countries 
which are now cut off from the Allied markets. 


Industry.—According to American sources, the produc- 
tion of aluminium, zinc, lead, mercury, silk, certain arti- 
ficial textile fibres, fruits and vegetables exceeds normal 
home requirements. That does not mean that home con- 
sumption is satisfied. Supplies for civil needs are more 
and more curtailed. Extensive control of consumption has 
been gradually introduced, with clothing cards, standardisa- 
tion of various manufactured goods, etc. Even goods in 
sufficient supply are severely restricted so that they may 
be used as a means of payment for imports. Coal supply 
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depends entirely on Germany, which is said to have ful- 
filled the promise to deliver one million tons a month. 
The annual production of electric power is reported to be 
as high as 20 milliards KWH, 95 per cent of which is 
hydraulic power. This considerable output was not able to 
prevent a form of electricity rationing, which was explained 
by the previous period of drought and the increased con- 
sumption of power by certain industries. The shortage of 
raw materials necessitated further measures of control ; its 
main features were the centralisation of the allocation of 
raw materials for war factories, and the fixing of raw 
material quotas for the production of civilian goods. 


Prices and Wages.—The greatest difficulties on the 
home front arose from the increase in prices. Price control 
on the German model, with price stops and wage stops, 
proved ineffective, and the matter had to be given into 
the hands of the Fascist party. The authorities conceded 
numerous exemptions from the wage stop, in most cases 
indirectly, without altering the basic rates, by means of one 
special allowance amounting to three weeks’ wages ; this 
applied to all workers. Family allowances have been in- 
creased twice during the year, and are now 100 to 200 
per cent above pre-war level. On the other hand, there 
were remarkable exemptions from the price stop as well, 
for example, a much discussed increase in olive oil by 50 
per cent. Yet the absorption of purchasing power has not 
yet become a problem of much significance. Food rationing 
is mow very severe; even bread (6 oz. per day) and 
macaroni are rationed, and there are few possibilities of 
making up the shortage of those. Despite ruthless police 
measures, there is a considerable black market, mainly 
originating from farmers who are unwilling to deliver the 
crops, although the Government has raised both purchas- 
ing prices and subsidies. 


The Danube States 


DuRING 1941 economic development proceeded on similar 
lines in all Danube States. Both short-term and long-term 
policies have passed completely under Germany’s direction, 
production being subordinated to her war needs, and the 
whole economic structure adapted to her post-war in- 
dustrial plans. The drain exercised by German exploitation 
on all sectors of economic life has been further increased 
by dislocation, due to territorial changes and, subsequently, 
to active participation in the war. 

Agriculture.—Agricultural production has been placed 
on a planned basis. In accordance with German require- 
ments, the: production of oilseeds, pulse and industrial 
plants has been expanded, and the acreage under wheat 
reduced, with efforts to compensate the lower acreage by 
technical improvements in production. 

Unfavourable weather conditions, the labour shortage 
caused by military service, and opposition by the peasants 
have resulted in indifferent crops. Although in Roumania 
the wheat crop shows a substantial increase from 1,370,000 
tons in 1940 to 2,450,000 tons in 1941, the 1940 harvest 
in that country was exceptionally poor, and even the 
present figure should leave no appreciable export surplus. 
Bulgaria’s crop of 2,000,000 tons shows a drop of 15 per 
cent compared with last year’s poor harvest result. In 
Hungary, Serbia and Croatia harvests were average to poor; 
as for secondary crops, and especially new cultures, yields 
have been low throughout. 

Official control over the production and delivery of crops 
has been further extended by the decentralisation of control, 
the compulsory surrender of crops under heavy sanctions, 
and the monopolising of the trade in cereals, oilseeds and 
other agricultural products. 

Supplies and Prices.—The supply position has been 
critical throughout the year, with a slight improvement 
after the new harvest. Shortages have developed in practic- 
ally all foodstuffs and most consumption goods. Prices kept 
rising until price stop orders were put into force ; while 
these contrived to stabilise official prices, they have driven 
a considerable part of the supplies to black markets, which 
the most drastic regulations have failed to suppress. 

Recently, all Danube countries had not only to introduce 
bread cards, but also to cut down bread rations—the staple 
food for the majority of the population—considerably below 
normal consumption. 


Industry.—Industrial reorganisation has proceeded under 
German direction, and, not infrequently, with direct German 
capital participation. This latter process has been especially 
marked in Serbia and Roumania, where the whole of heavy 
industry is now controlled by the H. Goering Werke. In 
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the Roumanian oil industry, German capital expansion js 
proceeding at a much slower pace; production itself j 
of course, completely under German control, but efforts to 
increase it have so far remained unsuccessful. 

New industries with German capital participation ar 
confined mainly to artificial fibres and food Production 
industries. 


Finance.—The inflationary trend already apparent in 
1940 has been further accentuated, as may be seen from the 
following figures : — 


Note CIRCULATION (000,000’s omitted) 


$1 Dec., 3l Dec., 30 June 

1939 1940 194] ° 

OS a re 4,245 6,518 8,561 
Hungary, Pengos .......... 925 1,387 1,773 
Roumania, Lei ............. 48,800 64,349 81,861 
Jugoslavia, Dinars ......... 9,698 13,834 15,821* 


* March, 1941. 


BANK AND SAVINGS BANK Deposits (000,000’s omitted) 


51 Dec., 31 Dec., 50 June, 
1939 1940 1941 

Bulgaria 

Commercial banks ........ 4,433 4,646 Not available 

P.O. savings banks ....... 3,613 4,047 4,450 
Hungary— 

Commercial banks ........ 1,712 1,937 2,067 

P.O. savings banks ....... 135 159 164 
Roumania 

Commercial banks ........ 15,340 15,605 17,591 

P.O. savings banks . 3,250 3,292 4,090 


Foreign Trade.—Only Roumania and Bulgaria publish 
foreign trade figures. Roumanian exports for the first six 
months of 1941 were 16,600 million lei, and imports 6,700 
millions ; for the whole of 1940 the respective figures were 
36,780 million lei, and 27,500 millions. Bulgaria’s exports 
up to June 30, 1941, amounted to 2,630 million leva, and 
imports 3,300 million leva, against 2,700 millions and 2,850 
millions respectively for the corresponding period of 1940. 
In both countries over 70 per cent of the exports now go 
to Germany. 

Jugoslavia.—After the dismemberment of Jugoslavia 
two new units were created: Serbia, with only 23 per cent 
of the former Jugoslav territory, and the puppet state of 
Croatia. The former is under German military administra- 
tion, and its economy is placed under a “ General-Bevoll- 
maechigter fuer die Wirtschaft.” Croatia, whose economy 
alone of the Danube states is based predominantly on Italy, 
has set up an economic and financial organisation of its 
own. A central bank has been established, and a new cur- 
rency, the Kuna—equivalent to the Dinar—introduced. The 
first Croatian budget provides for an expenditure of 10,891 
million Kunas. 


Denmark 


THE economic history of Denmark during 1941 is summed 
up in the fact that the German debt on the Clearing 
Account continued to rise, from Kr. 412 millions to Kr. 
849 millions. The Clearing Account represents Danish 
exports to Germany, which are financed by the Danish 
National Bank. Another enforced loan to the Germans is the 
item “Sundry Debtors,” which during 1941 rose from 
Kr. 465 millions to Kr. 906 millions. The total of these two 
accounts, Kr. 1755 millions, shows what Denmark has had 
tc pay Germany, up to the end of 1941, for “ protection.” 

Prices and Wages.—The note circulation rose by more 
than Kr. 100 millions to Kr. 842 millions compared with Kr. 
599 millions in December, 1939. ‘The Danish Government 
has to some degree succeeded in controlling inflation, 
though the stock of goods is dwindling as exports to 
Germany are financed by the issue of more paper money. 
Maximum prices and strict rationing, together with the 
detachment of wages from the cost of living index, have to 
some extent minimised the danger of inflation, but the 
banks are flooded with unutilised money. The wholesale 
price index rose from 191 to 210 during the year. In August, 
1939, it was III. 

Trade.—Germany takes most of Denmark’s exports, 
which in 1941 amounted to Kr. 1276.6 millions, against Kr. 
1517.4 millions in 1940. Imports were Kr. 1311.2 millions, 
against Kr, 1376.8 millions. The volumie of goods imported 
in 1941 was, however, ro per cent less than in the preceding 
year, and the decrease in the volume of exports is estl- 
mated at 40 per cent. 


Agriculture.—The harvest in 1941 was 20 per cent 
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below normal, which involves the continued slaughtering of 
livestock. The number of pigs on December 27, 1941, 
was 1,690,000, against 3,200,000 in June, 1940. Poultry has 
been reduced from 24,500,000 head in June, 1940, to 
11,900,000 in July, 1941; since December, 1939, the stocks 
of horned cattle have declined by 353,000, which is a fall of 
11 per cent from 3,209,000. 


Czechoslovakia 


DuRING 1941 the Germans closed down most of the civilian 
industries in Czechoslovakia or put them on half-time work. 
On the other hand, they enlarged to a vast extent the 
plants of the Skoda works, the Poldi-Hiitte and the 
Ceskomoravska-Kolben-Danek. The latter is engaged on 
the production of tanks. They also extended the munition 
works in Moravia and the subterranean factories in 
Slovakia. Concentration of heavy industry under the 
Goering Werke, which already control the Skoda and 
Witkovitze works, proceeded during the year. The last 
purchase by that German concern is the Handlova coal 
mines and copper works in Slovakia which formerly 
belonged to the Aussiger Chemische, most of whose shares 
were held by the Zivnostenska Banka. The Goering works 
also rented the iron plants of Podbrezova from the 
Slovakian state. In several war industries, Czechs are 
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gradually dismissed owing to their political unreliability 
and sent to various places in Germany. They are replaced 
by Germans. About 150,000 Czechs and nearly 40,000 
Slovaks are now working in Germany. Owing to this 
exchange and to the fact that Czechoslovakia is one of 
Germany’s most important war workshops, there is no 
unemployment in the country. The number of labourers at 
the Skoda works is estimated to be 50,000 to 60,000, com- 
pared with about 20,000 before the war. The Poldi-Hiitte 
now employs 8,000 to 9,000 (3,500 before the war) and the 
Ceskomoravska about 16,000 (about 9,000 before the war). 


Banking.—The most interesting event in banking is the 
increase in the bill holding of the nine leading banks of 
the country by 3,882 million crowns to §,329 million 
crowns, and the enormous increase in the debt of the 
Reichsbank towards the National Bank of the Protectorate 
included under the heading of “ other assets.” They reached 
12,957 million crowns on December 31, 1941, compared 
with 7,816 million crowns in December, 1940, and 3,791 
million crowns in December, 1939. In Slovakia, German 
plunder is evident from the Slovakian clearing balance with 
Germany, which amounts to about 1,500 million crowns 
and represents mostly the wages of Slovak workers in 
Germany which they are obliged to pay to their relatives. 
Notes in circulation at the National Bank of the Protectorate 
reached 9,397 million crowns in December, 1941, compared 
with 6,345 million crowns in 1939. 


| Industry and Trade 


Foodstutts 


THE principles of bulk purchase of foodstuffs, both 
imported and home-grown, of consumer rationing, and of 
price control were continued into 1941 as they were 
developed in 1940. The passing of the Lend-Lease Act 
facilitated the supply from the United States of many 
foods of which a shortage had been experienced in the 
early months of the year—notably dairy products and 
meat. Rationing of consumers was extended to include 
preserves, cheese, eggs and milk ; towards the end of the 
year a “points” rationing scheme was introduced to in- 
clude canned meats and fish; dried fruits, rice, sago, 
tapioca and pulses were added to the group early in 1942. 
Communal feeding was considerably extended; British 
restaurants, at first established in bombed areas, became 
more general, and the Ministries of Food and Labour 
jointly encouraged the provision of Canteens for factories 
and mines. , 


Imports 


The publication of import statistics, even in the abbre- 
viated form adopted in 1940, was suspended early in 1941. 
Consequently information on the international trade in the 
major foodstuffs can only be gleaned from statistics pub- 
lished by exporting countries. 

Cereals.—The following statistics of wheat production 
in the four principal producing countries are taken from 
the Corn Trade News, together with the estimates of the 
probable amounts available for export : — 


(Million Bushels) 
Production Exportable Surplus 
1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 

U.S.A ; 755 851 948 132 200 420 
Canada. . .- 490 551 299 432 662 550 
Argentina ..... 119 276 216 164 207 230 
Australia...... 210 84 162 184 128 130 
Total . 1574 1,762 1,625 912 1,197 1,330 


With the exception of Australia, whose crop in 1940 was 
unusually small, there was an accumulation of wheat in all 
these countries. Purchases by the United Kingdom were 
restricted mainly to Canadian wheat, available on a short 
sea voyage ; Canadian exports of wheat and flour (in terms 
of wheat) amounted to 178 million bushels in the first 
tleven months of 1941, compared with 96 million bushels 
in the corresponding period of 1940. The low production 
in 1941 was due partly to a fall in yield, but even more to 
a fall in the area under wheat from 28.5 million acres in 
1940 to 20.9 million acres in 1941. Restriction of wheat 


sales by means of farm quotas, and the relatively high 
prices offered by the Canadian Government for meat and 
dairy produce for shipment to the United Kingdom led to 
a transference from wheat to other cereals more suitable 
for animal feed, as well as to the increased use of wheat 
for the same purpose. For both the 1940 and I94I1 crops 
the Canadian Government offered a price of 70 cents per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern at Fort William. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the advance in the prices 
of industrial materials led to a substantial rise in the 
“parity” price for wheat loaned to the United States 
Government from 81-82 cents per bushel (No. 2 Hard or 
Red Winter delivered Chicago) for the 1940 crop to II5 
cents per bushel for the 1941 crop. Stocks in July, 1941, 
amounted to nearly 400 million bushels and are expected 
to exceed 600 million bushels at the same date in 1942, 
unless absorption for feeding animals is exceptionally large. 
But in spite of this huge surplus, the fact that stocks held 
by the Government cannot now be offered on the open 
market, owing to a recent Act of Congress, led to a sharp 
rise in the prices for near wheats ; a sympathetic rise in 
wheat prices at Winnipeg led the Canadian Government to 
impose maximum prices in October, 1941. The major 
problem in Argentina has been the surplus of maize, accu- 
mulated from the production of two exceptionally large 
crops and the shrinkage in exports from 134 million 
quarters in 1939 to 2} in 1941. Attempts have been made 
to foster the domestic use of maize as fuel and as a source 
of alcohol, and prices both of maize and of other cereals 
have been strictly controlled. The Australian Government 
has restricted wheat growing to the average area grown 
between 1938 and 1940; it has guaranteed a price of 
3s. tod. per bushel (f.o.b. ports in bags) for 140 million 
bushels, calculated to be the average outturn from the 
limited acreage. The extension of the war to the Pacific in 
December may mean a still further degree of interference 
witn Australian exports of wheat and flour. 


Oilseeds and Oils.—On the whole, the scheme operated 
by the oil and fats section of the Ministry of Food has 
worked smoothly, and all essential food and industrial needs 
were met without difficulty. The Ministry has acted as 
central buyer of oilseeds, and thanks to this and the inability 
of oilseed-crushing countries on the Continent to enter world 
markets for supplies, prices have been kept within reason- 
able limits. Allocations of oilseeds are made in the first 
instance to the mills for processing, and in turn the pro- 
ducts are allocated to consumers, usually through the 
various trade organisations. Statistics are not available, but 
it is understood that the production of vegetable oils has 
not been far short of pre-war volume. 
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Linseed has corhe almost solely from India. Ground nuts, 
because of their high oil-content, have been given prefer- 
ence over cottonseed and soya beans of low oil-content. 
The main business of the mills has been the production 
of edible vegetable oils, which, with whale oil, are the 
principal constituents of margarine. As most of the material 
has been submitted to the extraction or solvent process, 
the result has been a diminution of the proportion of 
straight-run oilcakes for cattle feed. An 8 oz. fats ration 
per head per week involves an annual output of approxi- 
mately half a million tons of margarine and cooking 
compounds. 


Dairy Produce.—The Lend-Lease Act greatly facilitated 
the supply to the United Kingdom of dairy produce, 
imports of which had been affected by the extension of the 
war to Northern Europe in the spring of 1940. Exports of 
eggs from Canada were expected to reach some 1,580,000 
long hundreds in 1941, compared with 1,050,000 long 
hundreds in 1940 and a mere 150,000 long hundreds in 1939. 
Large contracts were also made with Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada for increased supplies of condensed 
milks and cheese. 


Meat and Bacon.—Demand has necessarily been con- 
centrated on North America, to the detriment of exports 
from the southern hemisphere. The internal consumption 
of bacon and pork in Canada was restricted, and the export 
of live pigs and pork prohibited, in order to increase the 
volume of shipments to this country. Production was 
encouraged by an increase in prices paid for livestock pro- 
ducts, and it is hoped that exports of bacon may amount 
to some 5} million cwt. in 1941-42, compared with about 
4 million cwt. in 1940-41. The enforced reduction in 
British meat imports led to the accumulation of surplus 
lamb and mutton in Australia and New Zealand; and 
agreement was reached between the three Governments 
that the United Kingdom would continue to buy the 
normal quantities of foods from these Dominions and 
would pay half the costs of storing the unshipped surplus. 
There was a similar surplus of beef in Argentina, which 
was only partly offset by increased shipments of canned 
meats, supplies of which were also sent to Britain from 
the United States under the Lend-Lease Act. 


Sugar.—On the international market, the marked in- 
crease during the year in the demand from American re- 
finers, in anticipation of a rise in domestic consumption, 
caused a rapid shrinkage in the stocks of Cuban sugar and 
a sharp rise in prices on the American market ; by the end 
of the year prices were double their level of twelve months 
earlier. Shipping difficulties were the major factor for Javan 
producers, and somewhat larger exports to Britain barely 
counterbalanced the loss of exports to Europe. 


Tea, Coffee, Cocoa.—Britain’s tea requirements were 
met by bulk buying agreements for 505,000,000 Ib. Similar 
contracts for 1942, comprising 501,000,000 Ib., were placed 
by the Ministry of Food in December last. The weekly 
ration remained unchanged in 1941, but it is possible that 
the loss of supplying areas may cause a reduction later. 
The West African cocoa scheme, by which the British 
Government buys the entire crops of British, French and 
Belgian Africa, was continued for the season beginning 
October 1, 1941. The scheme has resulted in a substantial 
financial surplus so far, which will eventually be made avail- 
able to native planters. America’s entry into the war and the 
shortage of shipping, however, may cause a loss during the 
current season. The British coffee market was well supplied 
in 1941. The Ministry of Food prepared the resumption of 
imports from certain areas, and announced the import of 
9,000 tons of East African and Indian coffee in partial 
execution of its buying programme. On December 12th the 
Ministry announced a scheme to facilitate distribution and 
price control. The world coffee crop in 1941-42 suffered 
from damage, and reached only 23,000,000 bags, against 
30,850,000 bags a year before. 


Home Production 


Statistics of output have not been published, except in 
isolated cases. The main developments during the year have 
been summarised on page 3; details for individual com- 
modities are given below: 

W heat.—A fixed price of 14s. 6d. per cwt. ex farm was 
paid for milleable wheat of the 1940 crop ; this was changed 
to a stepped price rising from 14s. 6d. per cwt. in August- 
November to 1§s. 9d. in February-March for wheat of the 
1941 crop. A price of 16s. per cwt. has been announced 
for the next harvest. 
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Barley.—The price of malting barley was uncontrolled 
and owing to the stoppage of imports and the shortage of 
animal feeding-stuffs there was a very large rise during the 
autumn of 1941. The index of barley prices compiled by 
the Ministry of Agriculture stood at 297 (1927-29 — 100) in 
December, 1941, compared with 84 for 1938. The Price of 
malting barley is to be controlled in 1942-43, and the 
maximum price for feeding barley will be raised from 
13s. 6d. per cwt. to 14s. 6d. 


Oats.—A stepped price similar to that for wheat was in 
force for milling oats of the 1941 crop, with a Starting point 
of 13s. 9d. per cwt., but in the case of oats this was a 
maximum and not a fixed price. A price of 14s. 9d, per 
cwt. will be paid for next year’s crop; feeding oats will 
be controlled at 14s. 6d. per cwt. 


Potatoes.—The complicated price schedules, with 
differential prices for the varying types and localities of 
growth, were designed to give growers of the 1940 crop 
an increase of approximately 20 per cent in their gross 
returns per acre, compared with the prices obtained in 
1938-39. In order to offset the effect on the retail price of 
the normal seasonal rise in growers’ prices, a subsidy was 
paid in the spring months of 1941. The price schedule for 
the 1941 crop (which substituted a fixed price for the 
previous range of maximum and minimum growers’ prices, 
while leaving the retail price as a maximum only) was 
designed to prevent the increase in growers’ prices from 
raising retail prices. A subsidy of £10 per acre was paid 
to all registered growers, and this amount, together with 
the price received per ton, was designed to increase the 
gross returns per acre by some 4o per cent over those 
obtained in 1938-39. A further increase of §s. per ton has 
been promised for the 1942 crop. There was in 1941 a very 
large increase in the area under potatoes, and a further 
increase was planned for 1942. 


Sugar Beet.—It was announced that about 350,000 acres 
of beet were grown in Great Britain in 1941, an area equal 
to the average of the immediate pre-war seasons, but that 
an increase had been planned for 1942. The price offered 
for the 1941 crop was fixed at 66s. 2d. to 68s, 2d. per ton 
of beet of 16.9 per cent sugar, but this price is subject to 
later modification, if costs are shown to have risen sub- 
stantially. A price of 85s. 8d. to 87s. 8d. per ton has been 
announced for the 1942 season. 


Milk.—The reduction in the supply of imported con- 
centrates and the greater reliance on home-grown and more 
bulky feeds led to a general fall in milk yields, which was 
naturally more noticeable in the winter; production in 
England and Wales during 1941 was expected to equal 
1,053 million gallons, compared with 1,076 million gallons in 
1938. Further, there was a large increase in the consumption 
of liquid milk from 754 million gallons in 1938 to 945 million 
gallons in 1941; by the end of the year more than three 
million mothers and children were taking milk under the 
National Milk Scheme, and great efforts had been made 
to expand the milk-in-schools scheme as well. Consequently, 
milk rationing was put into force in November, 1941, and 
it was anriounced that it will be maintained during the next 
summer in order to conserve supplies for condensing. It 
was announced early in 1941 that the producer prices for 
the six summer months would be raised by 4d. per gallon 
over those paid in the corresponding months of 1939, and 
prices for the six months of the winter 1941-42 would be 
raised by 1od. per gallon in October and March, Is. in 
November and February, and 1s. 1d. in December and 
January over those received in the winter of 1938-39. 
Farmers were also promised that these prices would be 
subject to retrospective adjustment if they could prove that 
the rise had not covered their increased cost. Under this 
guarantee an additional 4d. per gallon was granted on milk 
delivered in the summer months; on account of the rise 
in wage rates in December, 1941, the prices for January- 
March, 1942, were also raised by a further 13d. per gallon. 
Very strong pressure was also brought to bear to abolish 
the differential pool prices, so that all milk of standard 
quality would receive the same price throughout England 


and Wales. 


‘Livestock.—The shortage of feeding-stuffs over the 
winter of 1940-41 induced an official campaign to cull from 
the beef and dairy herds the poor quality animals, which 
give little return, either in meat or milk, for the food they 
consume. Prices paid by the Ministry for animals of low 
killing-out percentages were consequently raised temporarily 
in the spring. During the whole of 1941 there was a strong 
demand for pedigree animals and for good quality dairy 
stock, while the suspension of the imports of store animals 
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from Eire between January and November (owing to foot- 
gnd-mouth disease) was a further factor in pushing up 
ivestock prices. The prices of store sheep remained low, 
mainly because the conversion of pasture into arable land 
diminished the demand for the product of the hill sheep 
farms ; there was, on the other hand, a strong demand for 
ewes of the heavy arable breeds suitable for folding on thin 
gils newly brought under the plough. Prices for the bacon 
weight pigs were raised from 20s. per score tO 23S. per score 
in September, 1941, since it was then agreed that the reduc- 
tion in numbers had gone far enough. 

Poultry.—During the early part of the year packing 
gations authorised by the Ministry of Food were allowed to 
efer to farmers a price for their eggs higher than that 
obtained from other buyers. At the end of June the sale 
of eggs from flocks containing more than 50 birds was 
entirely restricted to the Ministry’s agents ; there was both 
, reduction in the retail price and a rise in producer prices. 
The index of farm egg prices compiled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture (1927-29= 100) stood at 145 in December, 1941. 
Feeding-stuffs were issued only for specialist flocks on 
restricted basis, for pedigree flocks and for backyard poultry 
Tied partly on household scraps and town waste. The use 
of wheat for feeding farm animals (other than tail corn) 
was prohibited early in 1941. 

The price indices calculated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for farm products are given below :— 
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INDICES OF AGRICULTURAI 
(1927-29 = 100 
(Ministry of Agriculture 


corrected for seasonal variation) 


1938 194] 
Average March June Sept Dec.(a) 

ee 95 141 143 139 14] 
a : 84 183 225 223 297 
es 54% % 79 163 154 59 162 
iFat Cattle ...... 95 129 132 127 124 
Fat Cows ...... 77 110 11] 109 107 
Fat Sheep .... 69 103 lll 114 115 
Fat Ewes ...... 70 121 130 124 124 
Bacon Pigs ..... 84 124 134 133 146 
a 85 190 173 166 145 
Milk ... Sita 100 161 149 149 186 
‘ereals and Crop: 86 149 164 160 168 
Avestock and pro- 

ET Gia dias a wo 88 143 139 137 148 
veneral Index.. 90 144 1435 140 151 


(a) Provisional 
Rationing 


THE next table summarises the changes in the domestic 
illowances of rationed foods :— 


HANGES IN WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF RATIONED Foops IN 1941 


| u 
| | Of | 
| | Butter | em 
force) Sugar | Bacon or te Meatt Tea |Cheese 
| Margarine os | j 
| aS 
‘ 
“1 | 
an, 1 8 oz | 4 oz. 6 oz. (not more 202 1/10 (exc. offals 2 02 
| than 2 butter and pork) 
a oa ; ; . 1/6 (incl. offals 
| | and pork) 
, ‘ “re “ ; - ‘ 1/2 (inc. offals | 
| and pork) 
Mar, 10 - | < 6 oz. (not more > - 
than 4 butter) 
31 ; 9” - “ l (inc. offals 
; | | and pork) 
eM ow by te . a ” ae Se » | loss 
fine 9}, | 2 * = ae - ] (exc, offals) - i 
» 30 7 6 oz. (not more a a of me am 2 02.8 
: | than 2 butter) 
july 7} © ns : = = o 1/2 (exc. offals) ts 
Mug. 25, Oo Lee » 3 oz 
‘ov. 11) 12 oz. | 7 oz. (not more 30z.} a 
4g than 2 butter) 
han. 12 8 oz | 6 oz. (not more | 2 oz § 
| than 2 butter) 
rn 
; + Half rations for children under 6. t Cooking fats only. 
§8oz. for agricultural and certain other workers ; raised to 12 ozs. from Dec. 15. 


* During July an extra half-pound weekly was issued for jam-making. 


Preserves and syrup were rationed from March 17th to 
mM pound per month as a minimum: this was reduced to 
a pound on May Ist, and became a fixed ration of 
me pound per four weeks from July 28th. Registration was 
so introduced for eggs, milk and onions. The allocation 
€gs was approximately one a week in July and August, 
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three in September and two in October, November, 
December and January ; children under six obtained four 
eggs per allocation period. A daily minimum of liquid milk 
was guaranteed to certain priority classes of consumers— 
one pint per day to expectant mothers and children under 
six and half a pint (in addition to the milk provided in 
schools) for children from six to seventeen years old. For 
ordinary consumers, it was hoped to supply about two pints 
of milk or milk equivalent (condensed or dried) per week 
during the winter months, but the difficulties of transporting 
small quantities of liquid milk made it impossible to secure 
an even geographical distribution of the limited supplies that 
remained when the claims of the priority consumers had 
been met. It was hoped to supply a minimum of two pounds 
of onions per registered customer during the winter of 
1941-42 from the commercially grown crop. In addition to 
these commodity rations, a scheme of points rationing was 
introduced on November 17th for canned meat and fish 
each consumer being allowed 16 points per four weeks. 


Dried fruits, most types of pulse and rice, sago and 
tapioca were included from January 26, 1942, and the 
number of points was raised to 20 from the beginning of the 
rationing period on February 9th. Priority was given to 
children under six in the distribution of oranges ; as imports 
of these were small and irregular, supplies were concentrated 
in turn in different localities. The Ministry of Food also 
provided for the free distribution of black currant juice to 
children under two, in order to ensure them an adequate 
supply of vitamin C which was formerly derived from 
imported fruit. The provision of works canteens, particularly 
at pit heads and in firms in the heavy industries, was pressed 
forward, as a means of giving supplementary rations to those 
engaged in heavy manual labour. Thus, during the year, 
there was both an extension of rationing for the ordinary 
consumer, in order to secure greater equality in distribution, 
and greater differentiation in rations, in order to improve 
the nutrition of certain classes of consumers. 


Price Control 


As measured by the Ministry of Labour’s index of retail 
food prices (given below), food prices tended to fall through- 
out 1941 :— 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR'S INDEX OF RETAIL Foop PRICES 


Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., Dec., Jan., 


1939 1940 1941 1941 1941 1941 1942 
July,1914=100 138 173 169 171 166 165 163 
Sept.,19359=100 100 125 122 123 120 120 118 


This fall was brought about by the Ministry of Food in 
order to implement the guarantee given by the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer in his Budget speech that the cost of living 
index would not be allowed to rise appreciably above the 
current level. As ‘the clothing component of the cost of 
living index tended to rise during the year, a counter- 
balancing fall in the index of retail food prices was necessary 
to ensure stability in the complete index. Fish prices, which 
had more than doubled since the war, were brought under 
control in June and substantial reductions achieved. Stricter 
control over the distribution of eggs was coupled with a 
reduction in retail prices. The retail price of sugar sold for 
domestic use was reduced by 1d. per lb. in December, 1940, 
and again in December, 1941. The geographical variation 
in bread prices was reduced by Order to a uniform price 
of 8d. per quartern ; in certain remote areas and sparsely 
populated districts a higher price was permitted under 
licence. Bakers obtained an increase in the subsidy paid on 
flour used in bread-making. During the spring months a 
subsidy was paid to allow the normal increase in potato 
prices to growers withcut a corresponding increase in retail 
prices, and the price arrangements for the 1941 main crop, 


which include an acreage subsidy to growers, should ensyy 
a lower average level of retail prices in 1941-42 than in th 
previous season. As a result of these measures, the total 
subsidies provided by the Ministry of Food to keep stab). 
the general level of food: prices were stated to have risen 
from about £80 millions in 1940-41 to £109 millions jp 
1941-42, plus £20 millions bn the sea transport of food ; ¢ 
these £109 millions, the Government’s milk policy wa 
expected, to absorb £18} millions. In addition to the food 
included in the cost of living index, other prices were cop. 
trolled by specific Orders, most of which contained pro. 
visions regulating the maximum margins permitted to whole. 
salers, manufacturers and retailers. By the end of the yea 
almost the only foods whose prices were uncontrolled wer 
fresh vegetables (other than potatoes, carrots, onions ang 
tomatoes), the more expensive varieties of fish and game, 
and certain manufactured foods, such as cakes and biscuits, 
The prices of chocolate and sugar confectionery were con. 
trolled in January, 1942, by means of a complicated system 
of classification worked out by the trade. 


Raw Materials 


ANGLO-AMERICAN demand for a large number of raw 
materials showed an appreciable expansion in 1941; in 
addition to the increase in consumption, large reserves were 
accumulated, especially by the Government of the United 
States. The problem of surplus capacity, created by the 
suspension of shipments to the Continent of Europe, gave 
way to one of scarcity ; and, in the second half of the year, 
the production of many materials, especially minerals, 
reached new records. The need for expanding production 
was intensified by the loss of some of the Allied sources of 
supply. In the spring, they lost lead, copper, chrome and 
antimony in the Balkans; in the summer, they lost coal, 
iron ore, manganese and other supplies in Russia ; at the 
turn of the year, they lost tin, rubber, tungsten, oil, oilseeds 
and other important materials in the Far East. The need for 
economy led to closer Government control in Great Britain 
and the United States and to the curtailment of civilian 
consumption. 

In the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Supply con- 
tinued to control all industrial raw materials except vege- 
table oils, which are controlled by the Ministry of Food, 
and light metals, including light metal alloys, which are 
under the administration of the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. When the year opened the markets in three impor- 
tant raw materials—cotton, rubber and tin—still enjoyed a 
substantial degree of freedom. Control over cotton was 
tightened at the end of March ; rubber was brought under 
control on April 27th, the date of the appointment of 
a Rubber Controller; and the market in tin was closed 
on December 8th after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour. The imports, exports, internal sales and pur- 
chases, stocks and prices of virtually all raw materials are 
strictly controlled. In many cases the Government handles 
imports and internal sales, employing private firms only as 
agents ; in all others licensing by the Controls of the indivi- 
dual materials ensures control over their utilisation. The 
greater part of British raw material supplies from overseas 
is still covered by the bulk-purchase agreements concluded 
by the Government with the large Empire and Allied pro- 
ducers earlier in the war, although the passing of the Lend- 
Lease Act resulted in certain changes. Towards the end of 
the year the Prime Minister and the Minister of Supply 
led important negotiations in Washington, which included, 
inter alia, the pooling of all Allied raw material resources. 
These negotiations were successfully completed early in 
1942. Thanks largely to the reduction in shipping losses 
during the second half of the year, the supply of imported 
raw materials in 1941 was adequate for vital needs, includ- 
‘ing the reduced requirements for vital civilian require- 
ments. Prices at the end of 1941 were only slightly higher 
than a year earlie. At home, the cutput of coal is reported 
to have been slightly smaller thap in 1940, but the produc- 
tion of iron ore showed a further expansion. 

In the United States the production of raw materials 
reached high levels last year ; only the cotton crop was com- 
paratively small. During the year a number of expansion 
schemes for aluminium, magnesium and synthetic rubber 
were initiated, which will have far-reaching effects on 
Allied supplies. In addition to its domestic supply, the 
country absorbed the whole surplus stocks, and almost the 
whole of the current production of Latin-American raw 
materials, with metals ranking first. Despite their enor- 
mous supplies, the American Government introduced 


numerous raw material conservation and priority orders, 
and in the case of rubber even ordered a general restric. 
tion of consumption from the middle of 1941. The outbreak 
of war in the Pacific resulted in a tightening of Govem. 
ment control, and there is a tendency towards complete 
Government regulation, although the system employed 
differs slightly from that adopted by the British Gover. 
ment. Raw material prices showed a rising tendency in the 
United States, but “ceilings” introduced by the Price 
Administrator kept the increases within comparatively 
narrow limits. In the case of crops, especially cotton, the 
advance was stronger than in minerals, a direct consequence 
of the country’s farm policy. 


Coal 


Ir is estimated that the output of coal last year was about 
8 per cent less than in 1940 and about 11 per cent below 
that of 1939. For this decrease the chief reason was the 
heavy decline in the number of persons employed. By the 
spring of last year over 120,000 miners had joined the 
Forces or migrated to other employments or Defence 
services. A large proportion of this number was replaced 
by unemployed miners and other entrants, but a big gap 
remained unfilled, and in June last there were employed 
only 690,000 as against 765,000 in August, 1939. Meanwhile, 
the weekly rate of output had dropped from nearly five 
million tons in May, 1940, to only just over four million tons 
in March, 1941, and, alarmed by the rapid depletion of 
stocks and the anticipated increased fuel requirements of 
essential industries, the Government in that month appealed 
to owners and workmen to raise production to a minimum 
average weekly rate of 4} million tons. This quantity was 
needed to meet current needs and raise stocks from the then 
low level of 15 million tons to 39 million tons, including an 
increase in the stocks at Government dumps from one 
million to five million tons. Inland transport facilities had 
recovered from the dislocation caused by the 1941 winter 
snowstorms and frosts and were favourable to the execu- 
tion of the Government programme, but the handicap of 4 
severe labour scarcity was accentuated by _ increased 
absenteeism, greater fatigue through co-operation in Civil 
Defence services, a persistent though diminishing drift of 
skilled men from the pits to the Forces, and widespread 
discontent among the miners at the disparity between theif 
earnings and those of munition workers. On May 15th the 
Essential Work Order, with its guaranteed week and its 
ban on migration to other employments, was applied t0 
the industry, and from June 1st the workmen were given 4 
bonus of 1s. per shift as an incentive to more intensive 
individual effort. These measures, however, had little imme- 
diate effect, and a compulsory registration on July 17th-18th 
of all workmen between 20 and 60 years of age who had 
been employed in coal mining for six months or more since 
the beginning of 1935 only increased underground personnel 
by 17,000 after allowing for the natural wastage and loss 
labour from other causes. In these conditions there were 
weeks when current production was barely equal to current 
consumption, and the best weekly output during the yeat 
fell short by about 5 per cent of the 4} million ton target 
figure. 
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22 a Review of 1941 


Of the year’s reduced output the home market absorbed 
about 95 per cent compared with 77 per cent in 1938. 
Towards the end of the year exports were sanctioned only 
in very exceptional circumstances, and of the year’s actual 
overseas shipments, bunkers accounted for 55 per cent and 
cargoes for 45 per cent. In the inland trade—where, inci- 
dentally, commercial disposals were about 1} per cent less 
than in 1940—distribution was subject to the priority system 
and the Government stocking policy. By agreement between 
the Mines Department and the merchants, but at the cost 
of some inconvenience and expense to consumers, grades 
of domestic coals were reduced to four and of other fuels 
to three, and the public was asked to be satisfied with what 
coal it could get instead of its customary qualities ; but 
neither essential industries nor public utilities went short 
tor any length of time, and it is estimated that in December 
stocks exceeded 30 million tons. 

In the regulation of prices the Mines Department autho- 
rised pithead increases only in cases of proved need, and 
anomalies in delivered prices, due to differences in trans- 
port costs of railborne and seaborne coal, were removed by 
methods of subvention. During the year wages were raised 
under the cost of living sliding scale by 6d. per shift on 
January Ist and by 4d. on July Ist, while on June ist both 
the 1s. per shift attendance bonus and the guaranteed wage 
(for which the Government authorised a levy up to 6d. 
per ton) became operative, but the only flat rate price 
advances sanctioned by the Mines Department to meet 
these charges as well as other increased costs were 8d. per 
ton on January Ist and Iod. per ton on June rst. Differential 
price increases were also granted to individual districts, and 
over the year local increases in proceeds ranged from 2s. 9d. 
to 4s. 2d. per ton, against which there were increases in 
wage costs ranging from 1s. 8jd. to 2s. §}d. and in other 
costs from rod. to 1s. 6}d. per ton. Profits improved substan- 
tially in Northumberland, Durham and South Wales, 
although averaging less than Is. per ton, but in other areas 
they closely approximated those of 1940. The Coal Mines 
(War Levy) Scheme was amended so as to limit the com- 
pensation payable in the case of undertakings showing 
credit balances, and in June the levy was reduced to 2d. 
per ton, but the Central Council was given statutory power 
to grant additional financial assistance to collieries whose 
coals were necessary in the national interest. The guaranteed 
wage levy was raised from 143d. to §d. per ton. 

Industrial relations were on the whole friendly, and the 
number of days lost through disputes was only 334,000, as 
against 505,000 in 1940. Co-operation was active on the 
joint District and Pit Production Committees as well as on 
the Coal Production Council. An application by the work- 
men for the establishment of a National Board was rejected 
by the owners on the ground that it violated the national 
settlement of March 20, 1940, providing for the continuance 
of district wage agreements for the period of the war, and 
by the Government on the ground that the “ subject of rates 
of wages was a matter for negotiation under the existing 
machinery.” 


Oil 

In the United Kingdom the year was marked by a tighten- 
ing up of petrol rationing in Great Britain. The basic ration 
for public service vehicles was abolished in September, all 
issues thereafter being subject to the discretion of the 
Regional Transport Commissioners. For goods vehicles the 
basic ration was cut by one-sixth in May and by one-fifth 
in October (making a total reduction of one-third) and 
abolished altogether on March 7, 1942. For the first time 
since the beginning of the war, the private motorist’s basic 
allocation was reduced by one-sixth for the quarter ended 
October and again by a similar amount in February-April, 
1942. In addition, the grant of supplementary allowances 
for all classes of consumer was tightened up. Little headway 
was, however, made in the use of producer-gas vehicles, but 
in November the Henley Committee was asked to consider 
the availability of fuels for such vehicles. 

Wholesale prices were advanced in July (this being the 
only change of the year) as follows: Kerosene by jd. a 
gallon ; gas oil by }d. and diesel and fuel oil by 1d. Motor 
fuel was not affected, but was included in the list of price 
increases made in February, 1942. These were as follows: 
Petrol and kerosene (except burning oil), 1d. a gallon ; diesel 
oil for road vehicles, 1}d.; gas oil, diesel oil and fuel oil, 
14d. a gallon. Prices for lubricants were advanced a week 
earlier. The retail price of petrol over most of the country is 
2s. 14d. a gallon and the wholesale price Is. 1od. 

As before, Britain’s only oil problem was that of trans- 
.port. Heavy tanker losses in the spring and early summer 
made it necessary to appeal to the United States for assist- 
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ance, and a considerable number of American tankers 
(estimated at about eighty) was transferred to British service 
Since these vessels had to be taken mainly from the 
American coastal trade, a tight supply position inevitably 
developed on the Atlantic seaboard, which is normally 
supplied almost entirely by sea from the Gulf of Mexico 
Appeals to American motorists to save fuel and the 7 pm, 
to 7 a.m. closure of filling stations proving ineffectual, Mr 
Ickes (who had at the end of May been appointed Petroleum 
Co-ordinator for Defence) was forced in August to order a 
IO per cent cut in supplies to filling stations in the eastern 
states. These restrictions were lifted in October, a sharp 
reduction in tanker losses having made possible the return 
by the British authorities of most of the borrowed vessels. 
The improvement was short-lived, for the entry of America 
and Japan into the war was followed by a serious increase 
in the rate of tanker losses. However, an enormous tanker 
building programme is under way in the United States, and 
the chairman of the Maritime Commission stated in 
January, 1942, that 208 tankers, with a gross tonnage of 
2,196,000, would be constructed by the end of 1943. The 
United States is also assisting the Allied cause by 
arranging to step up its 100-octane aviation gasoline 
capacity to around 150,000 barrels a day (say, 6,000,000 
tons a year) by the beginning of 1943 and to turn out some 
400,000 tons of synthetic rubber annually, mainly from 
petroleum products. 

Though German oil requirements on the eastern front 
cannot be accurately computed—estimates for consumption 
at the height of the campaign range from 300,000 to 
2,000,000 tons a month—the invasion of Russia undoubtedly 
made serious inroads into Nazi stocks; but there is no 
conclusive evidence of a shortage of oil for military pur- 
poses. During most of 1941 the Germans had complete 
control of the Roumanian oil industry, which probably 
produced about 5,500,000 tons, and were certainly con- 
tinuously extending their own coal-oil industry—to a 
present capacity of perhaps 5,000,000 tons a year. Besides 
these supplies, the output of petroleum and of substitute 
motor fuels in German-Europe was of the order of 
2,000,000 tons in 1941. Drastic restrictions on civilian con- 
sumption were enforced, and considerable progress was 
made with producer-gas vehicles, of which there are now 
about 150,000 in German-Europe, besides more than 
70,000 in Sweden and small numbers elsewhere. ; 

The disasters which befell the United Nations in the 
Far East after December 7th made it necessary for them 
successively to destroy the oil wells and refineries of 
British and Dutch Borneo, Tarakan, Sumatra and Java, 
thus forfeiting an annual production of over 8,000,000 tons. 
In addition, by early March the Burmese fields had been 
rendered practically useless owing to the Japanese threat 
to Rangoon, where the refineries are situated. 

Oil production in the United States rose by 4 per cent 
to. some 200 million tons in 1941. Russian output is thought 
to have been somewhat larger than in 1940 at about 34 
million tons, while Venezuelan production rose by over 
20 per cent to 32 millions. Loss of markets was the cause 
of lower* production in Iran, Iraq and the Netherlands 
Indies ; but the Empire producers of Trinidad, Canada, 
India and Burma—as well as Egypt—recorded a modesto 
advance. Apart from Venezuela, production in Latin 
America showed little change. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


In the United Kingdom the organisation of the copper, 
lead and zinc control remained unchanged, and prices were 
maintained at the levels fixed in December, 1939. The bulk 
supply agreements concluded Letween the Ministry of 
Supply and the chief Empire producers in October, 1939, 
which were supplemented by a copper supply agreement 
for 116,009 tons with the Belgian Congo early last year, 
continued to provide the chief basis of supplies. On the 
whole, supplies of copper, lead and zinc were adequate to 
meet vital needs. In the case of lead, supplies were even 
excessive, due partly to the much reduced civilian con- 
sumption and the recovery of large quantities of scrap lead 
from bombed buildings. 


Tin.—The market in the United Kingdom in tin fe 
mained free until December 9th, when, as a result of the 
cutbreak of the war in the Pacific, a new Order bringing 
all stages of tin trading, including consumption and stocks, 
under Government control, was issued. The tin market 
of the London Metal Exchange, the last surviving British 
metal market, was closed on December 8th. Prices of tin 1m 
this country were depressed during the greater part of the 
vear. The highest price of the year was reached on Feb- 
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ruary 21st—£282 10s. per ton—and the lowest price—{255 
—was quoted on October 30th. Domestic supplies of tin 
were excessive in the second half of the year, a direct result 
of the interruption of exports since April. As a result, 
visible stocks of tin in official warehouses in this country 
advanced from 2,145 tons at the beginning of May to 6,517 
tons on December sth, the last date for which figures were 
published. In the same period, however, the Ministry 
of Supply acquired quantities of tin directly from 
smelters and on the open market to prevent a major 
reaction in prices. Following the closing of the London 
market, the Ministry of Supply supplied consumers at £275 
per ton delivered buyers’ premises, a price which was con- 
firmed as the official price early in 'r942. 

In the United States, consumption was high, probably ex- 
ceeding 90,000 tons, against 74,050 tons in 1940. Deliveries 
however, reached almost 150,000 tons, against 115,497 tons 
in 1940, a reflection of the accumulation of stocks. Total 
stocks of tin at the end of the year, including 24,000 tons 
of tin in concentrates accumulated at Texas City, are 
believed to have reached 158,000 tons. The Texas City 
smelter approached completion at the end of the year and 
is expected to come into production in April, 1942. Owing 
to the Government’s desire to accumulate a large strategic 
reserve, the export quota under the international regulation 
scheme has been kept at 130 per cent of the basic quota 
since the middle of 1940. The international tin agreement 
terminated at the end of 1941, but in November a decision 
was reached to extend it on a revised basis for a period of 
five years. But the Far Eastern sources of supply have now 
been lost to Japan. The latest world production figure pub- 
lished by the Tin Research Institute covers the first ten 
months of 1941, when 209,500 long tons were produced, 
against 187,600 tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 
World consumption in 1941 has been estimated at about 
160,000 tons. 

Aluminium.—This metal was controlled by the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production throughout 1941. However, the 
Aluminium Control was enlarged. into a Light Metal 
Control, covering, besides aluminium, magnesium and all 
light alloys. British production of aluminium and mag- 
nesium are believed to have increased, but the bulk of 
British requirements had to be imported from North 
America, where the output of the United States exceeded 
300,000 metric tons, against 187,100 tons in 1940, and that 
of Canada is believed to have reached 150,000 tons, against 
110,000 tons. Aluminium prices remained unchanged in this 
country, but in the United States they were reduced to 
15 cents per Ib. on October Ist, against 17 cents at the end 
of last year. 


Textile Raw Materials 


Cotton.—Government control over raw cotton was 
tightened in 1941. The Liverpool cotton market was closed 
on March 31st, and official maximum prices were fixed on 
the basis of the Liverpool closing quotations on that date. 
Simultaneously, stocks (except consumers’ holdings) and all 
new imports from April Ist were requisitioned by the 
Government. Imports and distribution were placed into 
the hands of Cotton Importers and Distributors, Ltd., 
which acted as agents for the Cotton Controller. Early in 
January, 1942, it was decided to discontinue the contract 
with this company on March 31st, when the Controller will 
take sole charge of imports and distribution. The consump- 
tion of cotton continued to decline. The New York Cotton 
Exchange Service has estimated British consumption during 
the season ended July 31, 1941, at 799,000 bales of American 
cotton (against 1,428,000 bales in 1939-40) and at 1,311,000 
bales of other growths (against 1,565,000 bales in the previous 
season). 

The world cotton crop for 1941-42 has been estimated 
at 26,710,000 bales, against 28,683,000 bales in 1940-41. The 
fall is due chiefly to the lower American crop, which in the 
last official estimate was reported at 10,976,000 bales, against 


12,686,000 bales a year earlier. World consumption totalled 
26,542,000 bales in 1940-41, against 28,486,000 bales in the 
preceding season. 

W ool.—Growing shipping difficulties caused the Govern. 
ment to curtail raw wool allocations, but the selection of 
supplies for civilian needs was greater than in the Preceding 
year, and included more crossbred wool. The combined wog| 
clips of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in 1940-41 
at about 1,680,000,000 Ib., showed an increase of 10,000,099 
lb. on the year, although Australia’s clip registered g fall 
Following their setback in the first war season, exports from 
Argentina and Uruguay reached record rates in 1940-41, 
The great bulk of the Plate supplies was taken by the 
United States, which also received larger shipments from 
Australasia and South Africa. The British wool reserve jn 
the United States (about 250,000,000 Ib. Australasian wool) 
was handed over to the American Government as ap 
emergency stock, but the British Government has built up 
a new reserve of Cape wool. The outbreak of war in the 
Pacific curtailed Australasian shipments in the last month 
but stocks in Great Britain are believed to be substantial, 

Other Materials.—Amongst other textile raw materials, 
supplies of flax were increased as a result of the Empire 
production drive, but military needs prevented allocations 
for civilian purposes. Silk remained very short. Control over 
jute was tightened, and on October 6th the Jute Controller 
of the Ministry of Supply took over all imports at a fixed 
price. The Indian crop for 1941-42 was estimated at 
5,422,500 bales, against 12,562,452 bales a year before, 
Despite the sharp decline, the crop was larger than expected, 
The Government continued its bulk buying of East African 
sisal. Production in East Africa, which was reduced from 
130,000 tons tO 100,000 tons in the first two years of war, 
will probably be stepped up again owing to the loss of 
supplies of hard hemp fibres in the Dutch East Indies and 
the Philippines. 


Rubber 


Tue British market in rubber remained free in the early 
months of the year, but subsequently it was brought under 
complete Government control. On April 27th, Sir Walrond 
Sinclair was appointed Rubber Controller. His first move 
was to introduce a Government rubber import monopoly 
early in May. Prices remained free until October 9th, when 
a maximum of 13.75d. per lb. was fixed for standard ribbed 
smoked sheet. This rate was fixed until March 31, 1942. 
Before the fixing of a maximum price the average monthly 
London price had fluctuated between Is. o;’sd. in January 
and 1s. 2s:d. in April. It subsequently declined slightly, 
and the September average equalled the official maximum 
fixed in October. Following the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, all stages of rubber dealings were brought under a 
licensing system. On December 22nd control was vested in 
a Rubber Control Board under the chairmanship of Sir 
George Beharrel, which prepared certain economy measures, 
including the prohibition of rubber consumption for 
certain purposes and the introduction of a licensing system 
for others. On January 9, 1942, control was retransferred 
to a Controller, Mr F. D. Ascoli, and the Control Board 
was continued as an advisory body. 

In the United States, an import monopoly was introduced 
in June, followed by a systematic restriction of consump- 
tion from July 1st. The American buying programme was 
extended by the conclusion on March 7th of a new agree- 
ment for 100,000 tons, raising it to 430,000 tons. Early in 
the year the Government made some allocations for the 
construction of four small synthetic rubber works, a scheme 
which was expanded enormously following the outbreak of 
war in the Pacific. Present plans, announced in January, 
1942, provide for the installation of capacity with an annual 
production of 400,000 tons of synthetic rubber, but there 
are some unconfirmed reports that facilities are thus to be 
increased to yield 600,000 tons per annum. 


Manufacturers 


THE process of changing-over from the manufacture of 
civilian goods to the production of war equipment continued 
during the past year. By the end of the year the proportion 
of manufacturing resources devoted to the production of 
civilian and export goods had been substantially reduced, 
and the output of goods essential to the war had been 
appreciably increased. Many civilian industries, such as 
the manufacture of motor vehicles and wireless sets, have 
been completely, and other industries largely, converted to 
war production. The building industry has been occupied 





in constructing the many new war factories that had been 
planned, and the peak of, the construction programme has 
now been passed. A detailed record of the experience of the 
major industries cannot be given at this stage ; neither the 
requisite statistics nor space are available. The iron ane 
steel, shipping and shipbuilding, and the principal textile 
industries have been selected for brief reference. An account 
of the building and civil engineering industries, which wa 
included in last year’s Co.-“vercial History, was given 1? 
The Economist of February 2cth 
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Iron and Steel 


THE principal task of the iron and steel industry last year 
was to overcome the difficulties in maintaining a flow of 
production adequate for the fulfilment of the Government’s 
construction and munitions programmes. One set of difficul- 
ties arose from the loss of many of the customary sources 
of iron ore supplies and another from the reduction in scrap 
deliveries from the United States. In addition, the iron and 
steel industry had to adapt its output to the changing needs 
of war. The industry’s experience has been described as 
follows in the Iron and Coal Trades Review of January 9, 
1942 :— 

The impact of war has inevitably led to disturbance of the 
traffic in imported ores. Access to many of the more important 
sources of supply has been completely severed. The other 
sources of foreign ore which we have been able to tap are 
by no means so conveniently situated as those normally used, 
and longer sea routes increase the burden on the mercantile 
marine at a period of extreme pressure. In these circum- 
stances there have been substantial changes in furnace burdens, 
and the experience which has been gained may be of lasting 
benefit. At all events, it has been found possible to make much 
more extensive use of home ores and the output of these has 
been substantially increased. 

In regard to scrap supplies a somewhat similar story can 
be told. Our dependence upon imported material has been 
progressively reduced by a round-up of scrap from home 
sources. 

The manufacture and disposal of steel products have come 
under no less careful scrutiny. A number of plants whose 
products were not requisite for the production of the war have 
been closed down. 

Distribution is controlled by an elaborate licensing, system, 
which enables the authorities to direct the flow of material 
to destinations where it is most needed, and to keep a complete 
check on the uses to which the steel output is applied. 

Increased use of domestic scrap and ore and the 
control of the distribution of steel: these were the chief 
measures applied to overcome the difficulties of steel 
supplies. On the whole, the output of crude steel, though 
somewhat below the industry’s capacity, has been fairly 
well maintained ; moreover, domestic production has been 
supplemented by heavy imports from the United States. 

While iron and steel prices were raised several times in 
1940, there has been no general increase in 1941. 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


DuRING the first six months of the year merchant shipping 
losses through enemy action were heavy ; they totalled some 
2,600,000 gross tons of British, neutral and Allied vessels 
The rate of loss showed a sharp reduction in the second 
half of the year, when, according to the annual report of 
the Chamber of Shipping, they averaged some 180,000 
per month, a total of about 1,100,000 gross tons for 
the period. It therefore appears that for the year as a whole 
the tonnage lost, at 3,700,000 gross, was almost as high as 
in 1940, when it totalled 3,800,000 gross tons of British, 
neutral and Allied shipping. Towards the end of the year, 
when Japan entered the war, the rate of loss again showed a 
serious increase. 

Strenuous efforts were made by British shipyards to make 
good as large a proportion of the losses as possible. But 
owing to the urgent need for new naval vessels and the 
large volume of repair work, the output of merchant ships 
in the United Kingdom remained substantially below the 
rate of loss. During the first two years of war output is 
believed to have totalled about 1,500,000 gross tons, but the 
rate of production is understood to have increased in the 
second half of last year. The expansion programme in the 
United States was still in its initial stages last year, when 
the gross tonnage launched was well below the 1,000,000 
mark ; but for the current year an output of about 5,000,000 
gross tons is envisaged. 

The cost of running ships continued to rise in 1941, but, 
according to the annual report of the Chamber of Shipping, 
the rates of hire paid by the Government on the whole 
represent a fair bargain “within the narrow limits laid 
down.” But it is again pointed out that “they make no 
provision for reserves to meet the high cost of replacement, 
nor do they contain any margin for contingencies.” Ship- 
building costs have risen substantially, and are now some 
60 to 80 per cent above the pre-war level. 


Cotton Textiles 


On February 7, 1941, it became generally known that Sir 
Percy Ashley, the Controller, had said that production must 
be drastically cut. On March 1st came the first substantia! 
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cut in raw cotton supplies to spinners, and from that date 
the concentration machine gradually squeezed the industry 
into the narrow proportions of its wartime réle. 

Because of the drastic reduction of supplies to spinners 
the yarn section seemed at that time to be the most appro- 
priate section for concentration. Spinning output was 
reduced to between §0 and 60 per cent of capacity by keep- 
ing some mills, which were named nucleus, open, and 
closing the remainder. Had this plan worked smoothly, the 
industry might not have suffered from the shortage of yarns 
it has experienced ever since. The operatives refused, how- 
ever, to await the official axe, and, since all were threatened 
thousands anticipated it by finding alternative employment 
in munitions, Thus the intention to transfer operatives from 
closed to nucleus mills to bring up staffing to full require- 
ments went awry. The industry’s leaders have spent much 
time ever since trying to get operatives back into the trade. 
Probably because of this experience, the authorities dealt 
more gently with the weaving branch and aimed at creating 
a surplus of machinery which could be brought into opera- 
tion when the yarn position improved. The Essential Work 
Order was applied to both branches as a preliminary move 
to the decision, which it became evident towards the end 
of the year must be made, of listing cotton as a vital war 
industry. It was impossible to avoid the reflection that the 
final production position reached, after one of the worst 
upheavals in the industry’s history, was a spread-over system 
which had been recommended in the first place by the 
trade’s leaders, but rejected by the Government, which asked 
it voluntarily to bow its neck to the axe or have it forced 
on the block. 

Hopes of compensation for being closed down were 
moderated by the Treasury to “care and maintenance” 
payments provided by funds to which all nucleus concerns 
contributed. From these, closed spinning mills drew at the 
rate of £7,000 a year for 100,000 spindles—terms which 
made them increasingly restless, as they did not provide for 
depreciation or payments to shareholders—and weaving 
sheds drew a maximum of £6 a loom of 40-inch reed 
space a year. 

As a consequence of growing labour shortages in all pro- 
duction branches, operatives were able to make progress in 
wage claims apart from the agreement to tie wages to the 
official cost-of-living index by which they had risen 32} per 
cent above pre-war rates by the end of the year. For the first 
time in the industry’s history, weavers were guaranteed a 
minimum wage, and concessions were also granted in the 
spinning section, though the scarcity of labour suggested 
that these were preliminaries to more substantial claims to 
offset some of the peace-time misery which under-employ- 
ment had caused in Lancashire. 

The constriction of cloth merchanting marched alongside 
concentration. ‘Total exports of yarn in 1941 were 
28,800,000 lb. as compared with 66,700,000 Ib. in 1940 
and 113,900,000 Ib. in 1939. Piece-goods shipments were 
783,600,000 square yards as compared with 978,379,000 
square yards in 1940 and 1,393,800,000 square yards in 1939. 
Towards the end of December the Cotton Board stated that 
new buying and market allocations for the first three months 
of 1942 would be 50 per cent of allocations for the four 
months ending December 31, 1941, and that the remaining 
50 per cent would be held up pending Government con- 
sideration and whether changes were desirable following 
Japan’s entry into the war. 

This announcement, together with the fact that even 4 
20 per cent home trade quota had been extremely difficult 
to fill, foreshadowed the final phase of still less ordinary 
commercial trade and the industry’s capacity reduced to 
British and Allied war needs. Special attempts were made 
to meet the urgent needs of Russia and Australia, and it 
became clear that these war calls would be the chief concer 
of the exporting community. By the close of the year, prac- 
tically the only active civilian markets were South Africa, 
Canada and South America. 


Wool Textiles 


THE wool téxtile industry underwent many changes during 
the year ; the production of uniforms set a record for wool 
consumption. A system of priorities, giving first place te 
Government requirements, second place to exports, 4 
what remained for home civilian trade, was established. 
There was no difficulty in supplying Government require- 
ments for uniforms, and large stocks were accumulated. 
While exports of wool yarn and tops continued to shrink 
during the year, shipments of tissues were bigger in volume 
than in 1940 and not far below the pre-war level. The course 
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of exports of yarn, tops and tissues since 1938 is shown 
below : — , 


Yarn Tops Tissues 

('000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (’000 sq. yds.) 
ce Thi a's kad sands 35,000 52,454 90,534 
BCE sins basses eens s 51,000 53,848 93,480 
SD kansrbastsdsis se 15,000 28,470 83,045 
ee 11,762 16,169 86,339 


The divergent trend of exports of yarn and tops and of 
tissues is ascribed partly to the fact that while shipments of 
the first two were restricted by the operation of a licensing 
system, those of the last were virtually unrestricted. Since 
returns concerning the destination of exports of tissues are 
not available, it is difficult to ascertain how far the recovery 
in shipments of tissues during the second half of the year 
was due to the supplies sent to Russia. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the improvement will continue, for the need to 
economise wool and labour has made necessary the exten- 
sion of the licensing system to woven wool goods and 
blankets. 

In addition to quotas fixed by the Limitation of Supplies 
Orders, the solution of the problem of civilian supplies was 
promised through the utility clothing scheme. Types of 
fabric were specified under the Limitation of Supplies 
(Cloth and Apparel) Order, and margins and prices fixed. 
A larger quota was allowed for the manufacture of utility 
cloth than for the ordinary trade. 

Less raw wool was imported than had previously been 
possible, and this fact may have led to the extension of 
control to fibres which previously were free. Like thg 
cotton trade, the wool textile industry was affected by the 
call for manpower, though it did not suffer to anything like 
the same extent. Production was concentrated into fewer 
mills after protracted negotiations, and had the effect of 
releasing workers, factory space and of saving coal. The 
extension of the war created new demands for woollens and 
blankets, which were sent to Russia, and the Polish Army 
in Russia was equipped with British uniforms. 

Wool, tops and noils recorded no price changes during 
the year, and there were only slight changes in yarn quota- 
tions. The only changes were in 1/16s lustres (40/44s), 
which rose from 3s. 5d. per Ib. to 3s. 6d. on June 30th, and 
2/48s (64s average), which rose from §s. 74d. per lb. to 
5s. 9d. on June 30th and to 5s. 11d. on December 23rd. 
The concessions which had been allowed on the usual rates 
for export orders tended to disappear when utility cloths 
were introduced. 


Retail 


THE chief influences in retail trade were the reduction in 
new supplies of goods covered by the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order and the introduction, on 
June Ist, of the clothes rationing scheme which is described 
below. Their effect was to reduce still further the volume 
of non-food sales, though the full impact of the reduction 
was cushioned by the existence of stocks which are now 
dwindling rapidly. Turnover in food, on the other hand, 
appears to have been fairly well maintained. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
FROM CORRESPONDING MONTH A YEAR AGO 
Food and Other 
Perishables Merchandise 
$06] Mebewery «...5..... 3°5 1-8 
a ee 2:1 2-1 
RM Sesekbncaiseeaeepe 0-9 2°9 
Ne eae ks Siena hae ew 4-3 2-4 
 Aesskss sakes ss 3-1 + 68 
sachs cehi>ssbeeat > >a 6-7 15-9 
2OL., oss nna W swe o 1-9 10 -8 
IE sons ames nop ss 0-8 8 -2 
D.C .veda geclea ue o 0-2 23-5 
November ............ 0-4 2°35 
ee 1-9 7°4 
eS OO Tee eee ee 1-1 12-0 


Changes in the value, as distinct from the volume, of 
sales are shown by the accompanying tables. The first 
shows, for each month of the retail year 1941-42, the per- 
centage change in food and non-food sales from the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. The value of food 
sales has shown comparatively little variation, but that of 
non-food sales showed: a sharp reduction after June. 

In the second table the value of turnover in 1941-42 by 
commodities and districts is compared with sales in 1940-41. 
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Rayon 


DurinG the early part of 1941 the rayon industry Was 
actively engaged on developing export markets. Stocks 
of rayon goods on home account were very large, and there 
appeared to be little urgent necessity to increase them, Ip 
the spring, the process of “concentration” of the rayon 
yarn producing industry was carried out, and two or more 
units were closed down, the remaining production bei 
concentrated in or near the Lancashire area, where cop. 
sumption is greatest, By this means valuable labour ang 
space was freed in the munition areas without impair 
the efficiency of the industry. A factory built on the lates 
labour-saving lines was brought into fuller use and did much 
to offset the inevitable rise in overhead costs. Prices of rayon 
were increased, but the advance since 1939 was less than 
that in other textiles. With the industry on a much reduced 
output schedule, it became evident that if the export trade 
were to be continued at the same level, a very serious 
shortage would occur on the home market in the spring of 
1942. It was therefore found necessary to reduce the export 
trade and to concentrate, in the case of the weaving-end, 
nearly three-quarters of the total output mainly on the 
production of the new type of “utility” goods. No details 
are available, but it is certain that in the hosiery trade an 
even larger proportion of the production was directed to 
the home trade. In hosiery rather more than in weaving, 
lack of silk supplies had laid an additional burden on rayon, 
The advantages in shipping space and foreign exchange of 
producing rayon rather than other textiles caused diver- 
sions from both cotton and wool, as well as silk. 

During the whole of the year the official Rayon Control 
remained in abeyance and the industry managed its own 
affairs. The rayon producers set up a Rayon Allocation 
Office, and it was not until after the end of the year, when 
conditions of supply became very difficult, that the Ministry 
of Supply arranged for the approval of orders to be carried 
out by the Cotton Control. Under this arrangement, after 
the orders are approved, yarn supplies are still allocated 
by the industry through the Rayon Allocation Office, except 
in the case of staple fibre yarns, which are allocated by the 
Cotton Control. Export allocations which are not restricted 
officially to particular markets ire issued by the Cotton 
Board. These arrangements refer only to the weaving of 
rayon cloth, and others will be announced for hosiery and 
ribbons. Meanwhile, the rayon industry has set yp a Rayon 
Council, which includes all sections of producers and users. 


s 


Trade 


The total value of sales last year’ was only 3.2 per cent 
smaller than in 1940; food sales fell by 1.5 per cent and 
non-food sales by 5.4 per cent. But in view of the marked 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 
a) By Commodities 

Stocks 
Sales Yea (at Cost) 
ended End of 

January, 1942 January, 1941 

Non-food merchandise : 
Piece goods 4 5 t 15 4 
Women's wear . / . 10-2 +156 
Men's and boys’ wear .. 13-5 +159 
PORWR ok cs wees si 0-8 t 15-7 
Furnishing department 0-5 7:7 
Hardware ......... ih 5-6 0:3 
Fancy departments .... ; 3°5 | O09 
Sports and travel requisites ll-] 14°5 
Miscellaneous ........ 1-8 8-0 
NE 58 aie 5-4 + 9-1 
Food and perishables..... 1-5 - 0-4 
\ll departments 3-2 7-9 
(b) By Districts 

Stor ks 
Sales Year (at Cost) 
ended End of 

January, 1942 January, 1941 
a tl a 0-3 L 6°5 
OEE CT 1°3 t 6:3 
ON Er 1-6 + 9°5 
Midlands and South Wales..... 2:4 56 
South Of England ......csccces 2°6 + 45 
Central and West-end London. . 2:1 16-0 
Suburban London ............ e 4°55 34 
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ise in the prices of many non-food items, the decline’ in 
the volume of sales must have been substantial. 

Except in the piece-goods section and in the fancy depart- 
ments, the value of non-food sales showed a reduction from 
1940-41. The experience of the various districts shows little 
variation ; apart from the 2.1 per cent increase in the total 
yaluz of sales in London, all other districts recorded 
declines ranging from 0.3 per cent in Scotland to 4.5 per 
cent in suburban London. 

The value of stocks (at cost) at the end of January was 
0.4 per cent higher than a year earlier in the case of food- 
stuffs and 9.1 per cent higher in the case of. other mer- 
chandise. But as the prices of the latter have risen by con- 
siderably more than 9.1 per cent, the volume of stocks must 
be appreciably smaller than a year ago. 


Clothes Rationing 


Tue rationing of clothes to consumers was introduced 
by the Board of Trade on June Ist, 1941. Each individual 
was allowed a total of 66 coupons fof the rationing year, 
June, 1941-May, 1942, and garments were rated according 
to the amount of material contained in them. The accom- 
panying table gives some examples. There were certain 
exceptions to the scheme: protective clothing, hats, clothes 
for children under four years of age, second-hand clothes, 
household linens, furnishing fabrics and blackout material. 
The effect of the scheme as far as the retailer was con- 
cerned was that replacements depended on his turnover ; 
for they could be made only against coupons surrendered 
to the manufacturers. A short period was allowed in which 
stocks could be accumulated without coupons. Modifi- 
cations in the coupon rating were soon introduced, differ- 
entiating between garments made of wool and other textiles, 
and coupons were required to be surrendered for second- 
hand garments above certain prices. Lower coupon ratings 
were allowed between July 6th and August 16th to enable 
retailers to clear stocks of certain summer garments which 
had sold slowly owing to the unseasonable weather before 
rationing was begun. It became necessary to ration babies’ 
clothing, since the materials from which they were made 
perforce required coupons. From August 12th expectant 
mothers were able to obtain 50 coupons, and babies were 
allowed a proportion of the year’s coupons at birth. The 
principle that rationing, to be successful, must be accom- 
panied by price control was recognised. The fact that the 
ration would allow only for about half the pre-war pur- 
chases of clothing to be made meant that steps must be 
taken to ensure that a sufficient supply of cheap clothing 
should be available. To this end, the utility clothing 
scheme was planned, by which specifications for materials 
were laid down, for manufacture outside the usual quotas, 
and profit margins and maximum prices fixed, both for the 
cloth and for the garments. 

Ration cards were available only to civilians, but members 
of the armed forces were permitted to purchase certain 
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garments not issued to them, on production of a certificate 
signed by their commanding officer. Officers were per- 
mitted to buy clothing for their own personal needs, on 





CLOTHING CouPON RATINGS 


Type of Garment Man Woman Child 


— 
Coupons | Coupons | Coupons 


Overcoat, fully-lined and woollen, leather or fur 18 18 ll 
Jacket, coat, blazer 
~ (a) Lined, and woollen, leather or fur ...... 13 | 12 8 
(6) Unlined, not woollen oe als 6 6 4 
Sweater, jersey, jumper, pullover, etc. 
(a) 10 oz. or over in weight (7 oz. for children) 8 8 5 
(b) Under 10 oz ef ; 5 5 3 
Trousers, slacks, et 
(a) Lined and woollen | ll aa 8 
(6) Unlined and not woollen | 5 5 4 
Skirt, divided skirt ‘4 
(a) Woollen 6 4 
(b) Not woollen — 4 3 
ee aca. ; : ‘ edt 16 14 8 
Dress, gown, frock : 
(a) Woollen iia ll 8 
(6) Not woollen 7 5 
Shirt : | 
(a) Unlined and not woollen whe F 5 5 4 
(6) Lined and/or woollen be weheidn se 7 7 6 
Blouse, shirt-blouse, shawl, plaid : | 
fa) Woollen ; 6 4 
(b) Not woollen 4 3 
Overall or apron : 
(a) Not over 3 sq. ft. in area , 1 1 
(b) Over 3 sq. ft. in area : an 3 3 3 
(c) Not woollen, with sleeves 7 7 5 
Dressing-gown, housecoat 
(a) Woollen ea 8 8 7 
(6) Not woollen ‘ . sow | 7 7 | 6 
Pyjama suit, nightshirt ‘ ; ; ‘ 8 8 6 
Nightdress 6 } > 
Petticoat, slip, ete 
(a) Woollen 7 6 a 
(6) Not woollen 5 4 | 3 
Brassiere, bust bodice, etc. ia 1 1 
Vest, pants, etc. ; as 4 3 2 
Non-woollen half-hose or women’s ankle-socks 1 l 1 
Socks, stockings ......... 3 2 1 
Collar, tie l 1 } 1 
Handkerchiefs | 
a) Small, less than 1 sq. ft. in area t t 4 
(b) Large, not more than 2 ft. in length and 
breadth . cece ccccece 4 4 5 
Boots, shoes, overshoes, et« 7 5 2 
Seart : | ; 
(a) Over 5} sq. ft. ‘ i ‘en 2 2 2 
b) Over 5} sq. ft. . ° l 1 1 
Gloves 
(a) Containing leather or fur 2 | 2 } 2 
b) Not ,, ue a l 1 l 
Fur cape; bolero, jacket, etc. - 5 ous 
a el : a : 
Woollen | Other 
Cloth Coupons | Coupons 
Width : 27-33 inches 2h lt 
40-45 a 34 24 
60-63 _,, 5 } 34 
And for every 6 inches or part thereof in excess 
of 63 inches denne ables na 5 | 4 





signing the retailers’ bill, which then became a coupon 
equivalent document. 

Towards the end of the year the Board of Trade made 
a survey of the way in which consumers expended their 
coupons. The survey showed that spending was wise and 
evenly distributed over the period covered. 
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Commodit } 









Grains 

Wheat, Chicago, nearest future re ( 
Winnipeg, ., 
Chicago, - 

Metals 
Copper, Connecticut 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
Lead, N.Y., spot .. 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 

Miscellaneous 

Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, nearest future 
Coffee, N.Y., cash, Rio, No 7.. 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., nearest future 
Lar d, Chicago > 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude ; 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet, gSPOt - 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., , spot . 
Moody's Index of Staple commodities 


Maize, 
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cents per barrel 


Unit of 
Measurement 


| 1938 





ents per bush. 1264 
1403 


86, 


18 -00 
39-13 
6 25 
5-45 


ents per Ib 


9-20 
9 
17 -30 
8 -90 
10 -024 
300 
16 
5 +78} 


cents per Ib 


Dec. 31, 
_1931= 100 


* N.Y 


domestic spo 
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68} 


634 


53 


10 -20* 
46 45 
4-85 
4-50 


4°25 
54 
8-91 


6-65 
96 
16 fs 


2°85 


t. 


AMERICAN 


End of Year 





1025 
85 
586 

12 -50 

50 -00 


5-50 
6 -00 


5-58 

54 
11-26 
6 -024 
102 


19% 
2°95 


1939 | 


1940 


874 
634 


12 
50 


“00 
10 
25 

5:17 
Si 

10 -32 
5 -94 
4- 
102 


20% || 


2-93 
169 -4 


84 
77k 
626 


12 -00 
50 -20 
5 -50 
725 
5 -00 
8 
10 -88 
6 -50 
6-45 
102 


2-97 
173-5 


+ Sept. 2 


193 | 


85 354 
773 77 
61 654 
12-00) 12-00 
52-50) 52-50 
5-65) 5-75 
7°25, 7°25 
5-62) 7-04 
5} | 66R 
10-76) 11-11) 
6°13) 7-90) 
6-174) 7-52! 
102 102 
20%; 224 
3:00) 3-45) 
172 +8) 
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00 
75 
“85 
25 


20 
63 | 
11°47 
9-13 
8 574) 
102 

23% | 
3-30) 


~ 
=m 


1941 


May 


963 1024 
754 77; 
12-00 12-00 
52 -124'52 624 
5 85) 5-85 
1-25 7-25 
7°70| 7-62 
1 | 8R 
13-39) 15-35 


10-81) 12-55 
9 -95/10 -724 

102 | 117 
234 | 


3°35} 3-50 


183-0) 185: 8} 196 9 202 -0 


t Nom 


+ 


214 | 


30)10 -174/10 674| 
| oh 


March 14, 1949 





107 1123 
75} 724 
52 68 

12-00 12-00 

53-50 52-00 
5 RS 5-85 
7°25 25 
7°67, 7-54 
9 9} 

17 -64 17-30 

11-90 12-30 

10 

117 117 
225 | 228 
3-60) 3-80 


212 +1) 213-4214: ‘SH 207 _ 
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Unit of | Average 1941 (End of Month) 
Commodity Measure- ) ; : io 
ment | 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee 
| ! i | . 
Cereals and Meat 1913=100,135-6 | 95 111-7 (103-1 |129-6 138-8 137-1 135-0 |134-5 136-1 137-2 |134-5 140-4 |138-7 |140-5 1142 4 las 9 hes 
Other Food Se 136-8 | 99-6 | 93-5 104-5 (130-4 |151-6 | 139-9 (145-6 |147-7 |148-6 (148-8 154-0 155-7 |156-5 |156-8 {157-0 (157 0 hey 4 
Textiles .. - 141-9 | 75-7 | 83-2 | 90-5 (131-4 |142°3 ||136-0 (136-7 {137-7 {139-4 [141-1 (144-5 (145-1 [146-5 |147-1 [144-8 1144-7 lean 
Minerals ; 116-2 | 88-6 (113-2 116-3 (145-3 [157-8 ||157-2 (158-2 |158-1 |157-9 |157-7 [157-3 (157-9 |157-1 |157-1 |157-8 1157-9 lass 
Miscellaneous a. 112-7 | 77-1 | 94°4 | 99-8 |130-7 |140-9 (137-7 |138-2 [139-4 |142-2 140-7 |141-0 |140-9 (140-5 |140-6 |140-7 [14] 8 i424 
Complete Index ..... 2 127-2 86:1 | 98°9 102°1 |132°6 145°4 141°0 142°1 143°5 144°2 144°3 144°2 147°0 146°7 147°4 is (148-2 149°3 
| j | 
Cereals and Meat 1927=100| 96-9 | 68-2 | 79-8 | 73-8 | 92-6 | 99-2 || 98-0 | 96-5 | 96-1 | 97-3 | 98-1 | 96-1 |100-3 | 99-1 |100-5 |101-8 /102 +8 11044 
Other Food . » | 85-8 | 62-5 | 58-7 | 65-6 | 81-8 | 95-2 | 87-8 | 91-4 | 92-7 | 93-3 | 93-4 | 96-6 | 97-8 | 98-2 | 98-4 | 98-6 | 98.6 | 9.7 
Textiles iv 92-2 | 49-2 | 54-0 | 58-8 | 85-7 | 92-8 88-7 | 89-1 | 89-8 | 90-9 | 92-0 | 94-2 | 94-6 | 95-5 | 95-9 | 94-4 | 94.4} 44 
Minerals ....... | - | 95-6 | 72-9 | 93-1 | 95-6 |119-5 |129-8 ||129-3 [130-1 130-0 |129-8 [129-6 (129-4 [129-8 |129-2 |129-2 |129-8 |139.8 130-7 
Miscellaneous .. oa ' 90-5 | 61-9 | 75-9 | 80-8 |104-9 |113-1 |/110-6 [111-0 [111-9 (114-2 /113-0 |113-2 (113-2 [112-9 |113-0 [113-0 113-9 114.4 
Complete Index . a 92°4 62:6  71°9 742 | 96:4 105°7 102°5 103°3 |104°3 104°8 104°9 104°8 106°8 106°6 107°1 107" 3 |107°7 108-5 
| i | 
Unit of End of Year 1941 (End of Month) 
Con 1:4 Measure 
Comm ity 
ment a E | } 
and Price 1929 1938 1939 1940 jan Keb Mar April | May June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
| | 
Cereals and Meat | | } ; 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Manitoba* | s per qr 5 r 27 6 30 74) 26 9 |/27 O j27 3/32 O |32 1gj32 6 |52 44,51 1h)31 14/31 44/30 10})32 104/33 10} 
English Gazette Average Perowt! 9 6] 4 4/ 7 1/14 714 714 7 |14 7 [14 714 7 [14 LO [14 11 114 6 114 8 14 Bhd 8 ae 
Flour, London Standard, ex-mill )Ib.| 40 0} 22 6 | 22 ¢ 25 6 |/25 6 |25 6 |25 6 |25 6/25 6 |25 6/25 6 (25 6 |25 6133 3133 3 \33 3 
Barley, English Gazette ‘Average per wt 8 ll 7 8| 16 4) 21 6/21 6/20 8 18 10/18 7 |20 10/21 9 |23 2/23 7 [28 11 [28 8 130 11 1% 5 
Oats, 1 o a ; 7 3 6 ] 13 4/14 6/15 0/15 3/15 4)15 1/1410 j|15 1/15 3/13 10/13 10 113 12 ]13 9 jg 5 
Maize, La Plata, landed px rn igi S 9 3) 23 7h 12 1bjl2 O}11 0/10 9)/10 6/10 6 110 6/13 7h)13 7$)13 103/14 0 [24 0 123 10} 
Rice, No. 2 Burma erecwt.| 12 6 7 0;15 0/12 3 <n : _ : ° oes otal 
Potatoes, Good English. perton | 4-50 5-25 6-3 8-25 | 8-00 | 8-00 | 8-00 | 8-5 8-50 | 7-00 | 7-75 | 7-00 | 8-00 | 7-00} 7 75 | 8-00 
Beef, English Sides er 8] 5-75 4-50 5-33 5-33 33 33 | 5°33 | 5°3 5-33 33 33 33 | 5°33 | 5°33 | 5-33 | 5-33 

» Imported Chilled Hind- Qrs 5-09 4-42 5 -00 33 33 33 33 33 | 5°33 35 | 5°33 33 | 5°35 | 5°33 | 5°33 | 5-33 

Mutton, English —e 7 -00 5-17 6°33 lf 6-16 | 6°lé »*16 | 6-16 | 6-1f lf 6°16 | 6°16 6°16 | 6°16 | 6-16 | 6-16 

= Importedt ial 4-93 | 3:17 3-13 4-33 4-33 | 4-33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4-33 | 4-331 4-33 | 4-33 

Bacon, Wiltshire Cut Sides§ 103-5 97-0 j115-0 (113-5 113°5 |113°5 |125-5 |125-5 {125-5 |] 125-5 125-5 |126-0 |126-0 1126-0 11260 
Other Food Products | 

Tea, Indian Auction Average ‘ d. per Ib 13-12 | 13-72 | 13-46 ; — | ; a ait 

Coffee, Costa Rica, Good to Fine s. d. per cwt. 165 0 | 67 6/101 0 {100 100 0 |120 0 {135 0 /157 6 |160 O {172 6 |180 O {187 6 |192 6 |195 O [195 O 197 6 

Cocoa, Grenada .... 51 0| 27 0; 65 3] 58 6 \69 9 |87 6 |92 6 | Nom.} Nom Nom. {81 8] 81 O |8l O f81 O82 0 

Sugar, B.W.1. Crystallised 22 0O| 18 108) 37 3/| 39 9/139 9139 9139 9)39 9149 1/49 1/49 1/149 1/149 «1149 19 1 149)) 

» Refined Granulatd., London 22 8}) 20 63) 36 10| 40 6/40 6 |40 6 |40 6 /40 6 |49 10 /49 10 |49 10 (49 10 |49 10 [49 10 [49 20 /49 10 
Cheese, Imported) . 98 0} 72 ¢ 78 0199 2199 2/99 2/99 2/99. 2/99 2/99 2)99 2/99 2/99 2 |99 2199 2/99 2 
Butter, All Grades* : 181 0/144 6 (145 0 j143 O 143 0 /143 0 (143 0 [143 0 |143 0 |143 0 /143 0 (143 0 [142 O }142 O [142 0 1142 0 
Coconut Oil, Crude per ton 34-00 | 15-75 | 22-13 | 28-13 ||28-13 (28-13 (28-13 |28-13 (28-13 (28-13 |28-135 28°13 (28-13 |28-13 |28-13 [28-13 
; Textiles 
Cotton, American Middling 1. per Ib 9-50 ‘22 | 8:78 | 8-58 || 8-65 | 8-54 | 8-99 | 9-24 | 9-24 | 9-24] 9-24 | 9-24 | 9-24 | 9-25} 9-25 | 9-25 

» Egyptian f.g.f., Giza 14°15 1-49 | 10-37 2-19 |\12-08 |12-09 |12-08 |12-05 |12-05 |12-05 |12-05 {12-05 }12-05 |12-05 [12-05 112-05 
Yarn—32’s Twist : 13 -87 9-00 | 18-25 | 15-74 (15-84 |16-10 116-52 |16-81 |16-81 |16-81 |16-81 (16-81 (16-81 [16-85 |16-85 [16-85 
ia Cloth—39-inch Shirtings s.d. per piece | 13 0 8 7/12 8/12 O}12 2112 9)13 1/513 1313 4/13 7313 7/113 7:13 913 91M OM 2 
Wool, English, Lincoln, Wi as hed 1. per Ib | 16-00 | 11-50 | 15-00 | 19-75 ‘19-75 |19-75 \19-7 19-75 {19-75 19-75 (19-75 '19-75 (19-75 |19-75 |29-75 [19°75 
Australian, Scoured Fleec« 33-00 | 22-50 | 26-00 | 37-00 |37-00 |37 -00 '37-00 [37-00 37 37 -00 37-00 |37 -00 |37 -00 |37 -00 [37-00 

70’s (a) } } 

» Tops, 64’s 32-00 | 25°00 31-75 | 45-00 45-00 |45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 |4 45-00 45-00 (45-00 |45-00 |45-00 )45-00 
Flax, Livonian Z.K 58 -00 74-50 (147 -50 Nom Nom Nom Nom No N Nou Non Nom Vom. | Nom Nom. | Nom. 
Hemp, Manila 35-50 | 20-00 | 29-00 | 26-00 |26-00 \26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |3 ) 30-00 \30-00 30-00 30-00 |30-00 130 00 |30-00 
Jute, Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee (6 28-00 | 18-88 | 49-50 | 27-00 ||27 -50 |27-50 |29-00 |29-50 |33-50 |36 50 |38-50 |42-50 |44-00 |37 -00 136-00 |32-00 

; Minerals | | 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3 per ton 72 6 109 0 108 0 |128 O |/128 O 128 O {128 0 |128 0 |128 0 |128 1128 0 |128 0 |128 0 {128 0 {128 0 |128 0 
Steel Rails, Middlesbrough per ton 8-50 | 10-12 | 10-15 | 14-53 |114-53 |14-53 [14-53 |14-535 114-53 |14-53 [14-53 114-53 [14-53 [14-53 [14-53 |14°55 
Iron Bars, st AA 10-75 | 13-25 | 12-75 | 15-63 |/15-63 |15-63 [15 : 115-63 |15-63 {15-63 {15-63 (15-63 [15-63 {15 -63 lis 63 15-63 
Tin Plates, 1.C., S. Wales s. d. per box | 18 10] 21 6 {| 21 6] 29 9 |j29 9 |29 9/29 9/29 9 |29 9 29 9 \29 9/29 9/29 9/29 9/29 9/29 9 
Coal, Welsh, Best Ad’ty. eee a ae m|} 20 1$) 21 0} 27 6/31 3} jol 114/31 114)31 L1$j)51 LU$/S2 LLG{52 LAP|S2 114/32 LLg)32 LAg|SL 124/32 229)32 4 

Durham, Best Gas... - 17 1$; 18 104) 22 14) 26 44! 127 04127 $27 04/27 04/27 04/27 104/27 10})/27 109)28 44/28 445/28 49/28 
Sheffield, Best House : 21 3/23 0/| 26 0! 31 9 32 4/32 4/32 4/32 4/132 4/32 4/32 4 (32 4/32 4/32 4/32 4/32 4 

Lead, Soft Foreign (c) per ton 23°25 | 17-00 | 25-00 | 25-00 |! 25-00) 25-00) 25-00} 25-00} 25-00) 25-00) 25-00) 25-00) 25-00/25 -00 [25 -00 [25-00 
Tin, Standard x 178-18 1215-4 1247-9 |256-8 |!257-0 276 -25/273 -38/269 -38|264 -50/260 -38'256 -38/256 -25/256 -13|255 -88|256- “63275 “Oe 
Copper, Electrolytic . 83-00 | 50-00 | 62-00 | 62-00 || 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00] 62-00] 62-00] 62-00) 62-00) 62 -00/62 -00 |62-00 [62-00 
Spelter, G.O.B...... 20-25 | 13-96 | 25-75 | 25-75 | 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75! 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75] 25-75|25°75 [25-75 135-75 
: Miscellaneous | 
Timber, English Oak Planks Ss. per c. ft 7-0 6-0 8-5 8-5 8-5 8°5 8°5 8-5 8°5 8-5 8-5 8°5 8-5} 8:5] 85) 85 

» Swed. U/S 24x 7 £ per st 19-00 | 20-25 | 25-13 | 46-25 || 46°25) 46°25) 46-25) 46°25 46°25) 46-25) 46°25) 46°25, 46-25) 46-25] 46-25) 46°25 
Cement, Best Portland Ss. per ton 47-0 | 42-0 45-0 44°5 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49-5 | 49°5 | 49-5 | 49-5] 49°5 
Hides, Market, Best Ox d.perlb. | 6°63 | 4°75] 7:69] 4-75 || 5-06 | 5-06 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7:56 | 7°56 | 7:56 | 7:56] ... | 7°56 | 7:56 
Le: ather, Sole Bends 8/14 Ib . ~ 21 184 27 31 344 36 40 | 36 36 36 36 36 | 36 | 36 % 3% 
Petrol, No. 1 Spirit (d) . , d. per gal 174 | 18 18% 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 at 21 
Kerosene, burning oil . 12 | 10 | 9-25 ll ll ll ll ll ll il ll} 11} 113 lly IM | it 
Furnace Oil . 5 “ a 4) 64 1h 14 7h 7h |) ob 74 7h 8} 83 8} 8} a 83 
Linseed Oil, Naked, net ; £ per ton 45-00) 22-25) 36°50 41-5 | 41-5 | 41-5 | 41-5] 41-5 | 41-5) 41-5 | 41-5 | 41-5 | 41-5 | 41-5 | 42-5 | 415 
Rubber, Plant, Sheet per ton 8-00 8-18 11-63 12-19} 12-19) 13-13 14-50) 14-00) 13-25) 13-56) 33 ) 13-63) 13-63) 13-7 13-7 13°15 
Soda, Crystals £ per ton 5-12) 5-35} 5°37) 5-13!] 5-13} 5-13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-13] 5-19 $19 5B 
Creosote, London 7 i d. per gal 4-25 4-37 5-63 5-37 5°37 5-37 »°63) 5-63 » 63 63 63 5°-63| 5-63! 56 5-63} 6°25 

| | ; 
* Pre-war, No N. Manitoba +t Pre-war, Argentine t Pre-war, New Zealand frozen wethers § Pre-war, Danish only Pre-war, Canadian onby. 
© Pre-war, Da aes only a) Pre-war, Queensland, scoured super-combing b) 1929— Native first irks (c) Pre-war, Englis i da) Pool’ petrol since Sept 1939. 
(e) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplied co mers, delivered work ° 












1234 | 1134 | 3113p | 129 
73, | 72% | vat | 784 
81 75k | Fah | 858 
12 -00) 12 00! 12-00, 12-00 
52-00] 52-00; 52-00, 52°00 
5-85! 5-85] 5-85 5°85 
7°25) 8°25) 8-25) 8°25 
| 7-89) 7-85) - - 
| 92 Ot 
17 -48| 16-93) 17-14) 19°23 
13-92) 12-4 12-58) 13-63 


3. 


9 -425| 9-875)20°574 
i 117 


atl 3 abs shy 3:8 3-74 


221°5 
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|| THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD. 


“Ps INCORPORATED 1902 

es STAFFORD HOUSE, 20 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
158-9 

Dian 

$m CENERAL MANAGEMENT: TEL-AVIV 

183 BRANCHES : 

1 100.4 


TEL-AVIV JAFFA JERUSALEM HAIFA TIBERIAS 
SAFAD PETAH-TIKVAH HEDERA HADAR-HACARMEL REHOVOTH 


| 
i 


Undertakes every description of Banking Service for Business with Palestine 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
Paid-up Capital Ne saa ea se a an £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... B53 2 a ae, zN pe +e 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve a ae : , 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ee ; 4,500,000 
197 6 <xcleseeniennscgaipediaenisiisints 
j81 0 £13,500,000 





99 2 DIRECTORS: 
142 0 D. F. ANDERSON, Esq EDMUND GODWARD, Ese. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Es 
28-13 How. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS CHARLES GIPPS HAMILTON, Esq Sir JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.1 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq FREDERICK V. C. LIVINGSTONE ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq 
9-25 LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
12-05 Numerous Tsranches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH» AUSTRALIA, 
16 -85 WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the Dominion of NEW ZEALAND. 
19-75 Letters of Credit and Jills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated or sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 
37 -00 Business of every description transacted with Australia and New Zealand. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. G. C. Cowan, Manager. 








No. {—————_——_————— = : : eee ~~ a 


3] THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


32 4 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746 





LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office - 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
21 West End Branch - - - 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


41-5 where accounts can be opened on usual London terms 


7 Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
. 198 200 Branches throughout Scotland 


nu NAl 0 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 















Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 






LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, $.W.1 


Every description of banking service undertaken, including Foreign Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED! 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd of March, 1866 
Established in Calcutta 29th September, 1863 
Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B. E. Africa) and UGANDA 


Subscribed Capital - - - -  £4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . - - -  £2,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - - -  £2,200,000 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


BRANCHES 
CALCUTTA |CAWNPORE |MANDALAY STEAMER POINT, ENTEBBE ) 
BOMBAY DELHI | COLOMBO ADEN KAMPALA Uganda 
MADRAS LAHORE KANDY MOMBASA )\ JINJA 
KARACHI TUTICORIN |NUWARA ELIYA | NATROBI _—— TANGA )  Renetnas 
CHITTAGONG | COCHIN | ADEN | NAKURU senya | DAR-ES-SALAAM anganyika 
AMRITSAR |RANGOON | ZANZIBAR |KISUMU_ ! MWANZA Territory 
The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange; collects Pay, Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Current Accounts opened and Deposits received for fixed periods, not exceeding one year; rates available on application, 
Cireular Letters of Credit available throughout the World issued to Constituents at Head Office and Branches. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. Income Tax Returns prepared and Claims submitted. 


ye ; ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 
Commercial Banking LiMiTED 


Company of Sydney , 24 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


Capital Authorised - - £1,800,0007 
LIMITED Subscribed - - - - - 1,800,000 


(with which is amalgamated the BANK OF VICTORIA LTD.) 


Ea Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
ESTABLISHED 1834 Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 


[INCORPORATED IN NEw SoUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


ie Reserve Fund - - - - 1,000,000 


Authorised Capital £12,000,000 0 0 


Capital Paid up __..... £4,739,012 10 0 DIRECTORS 
Reserve Fund ee £4,300,000 0 0 COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman 
Reserve Capital or £4.739.012 10 0 GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER 
——— - Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
£15,778,025 0 0 Eric GoRE Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.D.C. 
Total Assets FRANK NEWCOMB 
30th June, 1941... £67.913,974 7 Ropert ALEXANDER 


Head Office: Sydney—343 George Street Mark DINELEY 
General Manager: C. Darvall Joint-Managers 


427 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and Ausira- 
lian Capital Territory. Agencies throughout 


Australia and oe ene and all other parts Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans 
a eae granted on negotiable securities. Money received 
t on deposit at call and short notice at current 

are issued by the London Office on the Head ask t,o ad : : 
Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. mat cet rates, as advertised from time to time 
Bills on Australasia negotiated and _ collected. in the daily papers. For longer periods on 

Remittances cabled and mailed. specially agreed terms. 
Lonpon OrFIce : : 


18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 The Company deals in British Treasury 


G. M. AINSWORTH, Manager; E. A. BARRETT, Accountant. Bills of uny maturity 


IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Incorporated by British Royal Charter in 1842 and Registered under the Companis Acts in 1883 


IS DWARD JOHN BOWIE 
ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
Secretary—P. C. Tona 


Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit 


CAPITAL: AUTHORISED £1,000,000, PAID-UP £600,000. 


OVER 100 YEARS’ BANKING SERVICE IN AND BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NEAR EAST. 
- b 
Transacts every description of banking business in and with Egypt-—Principal office, Alexandria; and Cyprus—Principal office, Nicosia. 
(Its numerous Branches in Greece are at present in enemy occupation.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 25/31, MOORGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2., Published by Tur Economist Newspaper, LTOg @ 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, March 14, 1942. 








